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RENT-CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


Real  estate  management  cannot 
overlook  the  possibility  of  rent-control  legislation.  We  hope,  of 
course,  that  it  will  not  come.  If  it  does,  are  we  prepared  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  property  owner?  What  can  we  do?  What 
advice  shall  we  give  to  the  owners  of  residential  units? 

Industry,  even  under  war  conditions,  is  allowed  a  fair  return 
on  capital  invested.  Industries  now  working  on  rearmament  con¬ 
tracts  are  allowed  a  fair  profit.  In  addition  to  a  fair  profit,  they 
are  allowed  normal  and  regular  amortization  and  depreciation 
charges  on  money  invested  in  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment 
of  all  kinds.  Industries  which  are  building  and  equipping  new 
additional  plants  for  the  rearmament  program  are  allowed  a  quick 
write-off  of  these  new  improvements  and  equipment.  In  short,  the 
government  has  recognized  the  fact  that  business  cannot,  and,  in 
fact,  will  not,  construct  new  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials  and  charge  these  plants  off  in  the  number  of  years  pre¬ 
viously  allowed  for  similar  types  of  improvements  and  equipment. 

Is  it  fair  or  proper,  therefore,  that  the  real  estate  owner  be 
prevented  from  securing  a  fair  return  on  capital  invested  in  living 
units  ?  Is  it  proper  to  ask  private  capital  to  build  or  to  continue  to 
own  rental  units  and  then  have  State  or  Federal  laws  passed  con¬ 
trolling  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  charged? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  property  manager  first  to  ascertain  the 
today’s  fair  value  of  his  client’s  property ;  then  to  budget  carefully 
the  cost  of  carrying  it,  including  a  fair  amount  of  depreciation; 
then  to  secure  a  rental,  now  or  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  will 
show  sufficient  gross  income  to  meet  amply  the  carrying  charges 
and  allow  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

Properties  which  have  been  unable  to  do  this  in  the  past  may 
now  be  approaching  a  more  profitable  day.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  possible  objection  to  or  criticism  of  a  reasonable  profit. 

States,  cities,  towns,  and  counties — in  fact,  all  subdivisions  of 
State  government — are  largely  dependent  upon  real  estate  taxes 
in  order  to  balance  their  budgets.  Real  estate  values  are,  of  course. 
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dependent  upon  net  returns.  Therefore,  the  full  co-operation  of 
State  and  local  governments  should  be  secured  to  the  end  that  no 
adverse  legislation  is  passed  unfairly  affecting  real  estate,  because 
it  would  not  only  hurt  the  property  owners  but  it  would  hurt  the 
governing  bodies  as  well. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  property  manager,  now  before  any  adverse 
laws  are  passed,  to  work  toward  a  situation  where  real  estate 
owners  will  not  be  singled  out  and  discriminated  against.  With 
taxes,  labor,  and  all  types  of  carrying  charges  going  up,  it  would 
be  extremely  unfair  to  freeze  rents  below  the  fair  market  level.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  property  manager  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to 
see  that  this  does  not  happen. 

This  opens  new  fields  of  endeavor.  To  protect,  as  well  as  to 
represent,  the  owner  is  now  more  than  ever  our  duty. 

M.  G.  T. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
a  property  manager  must  have  is  a  free  hand  in  operating  the 
properties  he  manages.  One  of  his  biggest  jobs  is  to  convince  his 
clients  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still  the  potent  gov¬ 
erning  force  in  merchandising  apartment  and  office-building  space. 

Daily  we  see  around  us  concrete  examples  of  unwarranted  va¬ 
cancies  in  well-located  real  estate.  Aggressive  management  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  dormant  management  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  as  much  as  possible  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  . 
giving  a  building  a  reputation  for  efficient  service,  first-class 
physical  upkeep,  and  a  high-grade  clientele. 

The  smart  building  manager  faces  facts  and  forces  his  clients 
similarly  to  face  facts  in  the  pricing  of  space  for  sale.  Regardless 
of  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  there  still  remains  an  oversupply  of 
office  space  in  the  majority  of  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  ten¬ 
ants  are  well  aware  of  this  fact  and  cognizant  of  their  bargaining 
powers.  Through  the  past  decade  we  have  witnessed  space  re¬ 
maining  vacant  for  long  periods  of  time  through  inability  of  agent 
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or  owner  to  recognize  that  space  is  worth  only  what  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  it,  after  every  effort  has  been  made  to  offset  obsolescence 
by  modernization. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time,  and  will  take  more  time,  to  change  the 
attitude  of  many  trustees  of  real  estate  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  own  property  prior  to  1930  and  who  therefore  reaped  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  holding  real  estate  in  an  owner’s  market.  Many  owners 
still  maintain  that  they  should  receive  a  certain  rental  for  space 
because  in  their  minds  it  is  worth  that  much — based  upon  what  was 
received  for  it  in  the  past,  or  based  upon  what  is  necessary  to  cover 
operating  expenses  and  taxes — regardless  of  the  fact  that  compara¬ 
tively  located  similar  space  may  be  bringing  lower  prices.  It  is  all 
well  and  good  to  believe  that  the  worth  of  space  should  be  based 
upon  carrying  charges,  and  that  tenants  should  pay  a  sufficient 
amount  to  cover  these  expenses,  but  it  still  does  not  follow  that 
that  amount  can  be  obtained  if  market  conditions  are  adverse  at 
the  moment. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  owners  of  real  estate  now  recog¬ 
nize  this  condition,  but  there  are  still  some  who  need  to  be  educated. 
It  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  property  manager  to  give  truth¬ 
ful  and  honest  advice  with  respect  to  the  worth  of  his  merchandise, 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  develop  a  defeatest  attitude. 

R.  C.  N. 


AUTOMOBILES  AND  DECENTRALIZATION 

That  something  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  downtown  sections  of  our  cities  is  obvious  to  any 
interested  observer.  While  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
some  of  the  causes,  and  disagreement  as  to  some  of  the  details  of 
proposed  remedies,  practically  all  those  who  have  studied  the  prob¬ 
lem  seriously  are  agreed  that  the  trend  to  decentralization  which 
we  are  witnessing  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  motor  age.  To  preserve 
values  in  the  central  districts,  some  solution  must  be  found  to  the 
problem  of  caring  for  the  automobile.  This  is  a  problem  with  which 
property  managers  must  concern  themselves. 
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Today,  people  possess  a  freedom  of  movement  which  permits 
them  to  go  anywhere  they  please.  More  and  more  they  are  refusing 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  inconveniences  and  delays  of  traffic 
congestion  in  the  central  districts.  When  this  situation  first  be¬ 
came  apparent,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  cured  by  providing 
more  and  broader  highways  to  facilitate  traffic  movement.  While 
such  programs  helped,  they  did  not  cure.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  the  increasing  decay  of  central  areas  is  due  not  so  much  to 
inaccessibility  as  to  incapacity  to  absorb  traffic  after  it  has  arrived. 
Terminal  facilities  for  motor  cars  must  be  provided  if  the  move¬ 
ment  of  business  away  from  these  districts  is  to  be  checked. 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  good  business  to  dump  the  whole  problem 
into  the  lap  of  the  community.  Taking  care  of  the  automobiles  of 
customers,  and  those  of  workers  in  office  buildings,  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  charge  upon  the  business  itself.  It  will  take  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  private  initiative  and  public  action  to  work  out  the  whole 
solution  of  this  vexing  problem. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  attempt  to  suggest  remedies,  as 
these  will  vary  with  the  community,  but  merely  to  point  out  that 
property  managers,  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  management  busi¬ 
ness  in  these  areas,  must  take  an  active  part  in  the  finding  of  the 
proper  solution. 

J.  L.  B. 
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A  short,  intensive  course  in  Real  Estate 
Management.  This  is  one  of  the  features 
included  in  the  registration  fee  at  the 

SOUIH  CEKIRAl  REGIODAl  COREEREICE 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 

NEW  ORLEANS 

JANUARY  29,  30,  31 

Program  of 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


WEDNESDAY  NOON,  JAN.  29 

“Objectives  of  Management” 
“Property  Analysis” 

THURSDAY  NOON,  JAN.  30 
“Market  Analysis” 

“Rent  Schedules” 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  30 

“Budgets” 

'■Securing  Tenants” 

FRIDAY  NOON,  JAN.  31 

“Maintenance  and  Repairs” 

“Fuel  and  Heating” 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  31 
“Decorating” 


Executive  Control” 
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NEW  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES 

•  Kendall  Cady,  c.  p.  m. 

Property  management  as  we 
know  it  today,  excluding  such  specialized  fields  as  office-building 
and  commercial-hotel  management,  is  only  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
old  and  originated  as  a  side  line  in  the  real  estate  brokerage  office. 
Perhaps  you  sold  a  small  apartment  building.  The  purchaser  lived 
in  the  building,  collected  the  rents,  supervised  the  repairs,  and,  in 
general,  managed  it.  Occasionally  he  desired  a  vacation.  As  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  and  in  order  to  keep  a  good  client  happy,  you 
collected  the  rents  and  attended  to  the  minor  repairs  in  his  absence. 
Eventually  the  time  came  when  he  wished  to  be  free  of  the  burden 
of  tenant  contact,  and  at  his  insistence  you  agreed  to  collect  the 
rents  and  were  authorized  to  purchase  normal  supplies  and  small 
maintenance  items  as  well  as  to  negotiate  and  sign  leases.  This 
management  business  was  definitely  a  side  line  from  which  you  did 
not  expect  a  profit.  However,  it  was  a  good  contact  for  sales, 
mortgages,  and  insurance  business  and,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  you 
would  not  have  accepted  the  management  business  except  for  this 
contact  feature.  The  owner,  as  a  general  rule,  realized  the  true 
picture  and  was  not  inclined  to  trust  your  judgment  when  it  came 
to  setting  rental  rates  or  deciding  major  items  of  expenditure  and 
repair.  Gradually  through  the  years,  as  this  situation  repeated 
itself,  it  became  necessary  for  the  larger  real  estate  offices  to  have 
management  departments.  You  probably  promoted  the  office  boy 
to  rent  collector.  He  delivered  leases,  took  complaints,  put  up  signs, 
inspected  the  properties  occasionally,  and  made  himself  generally 
useful.  In  a  few  years  this  boy,  having  grown  to  man’s  state, 
became  a  full-fledged  property  manager — at  least  in  the  sense  that 
he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  management  activity.  Came  the  oft- 
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referred  to  depression,  and  lo,  this  appendix,  this  boy  on  a 
bicycle,  this  minor  department,  was  the  only  one  showing  a  profit; 
and  your  time  as  chief  executive  could  best  be  expended  in  the 
solicitation  of  management  business.  So  you  began  to  change  from 
being  a  broker  to  being  a  property  manager.  If  you  were  well  and 
favorably  known  by  the  banks,  the  insurance  companies,  and  the 
courts,  your  management  business  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
you  were  able  to  transfer  the  members  of  your  brokerage  and  loan 
departments  to  the  new  property  management  department.  Of  late 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  brokerage  and  loan  business,  and 
you  can  consider  devoting  more  of  your  own  time  to  the  brokerage 
business  and  transferring  your  star  salesman  out  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  department  and  back  to  his  original  love,  the  sales  commis¬ 
sion.  With  this  return  of  so-called  “better  times,”  the  banks,  the 
insurance  agencies,  etc.  find  themselves  able  to  sell  their  property. 
You  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  you  wish  to  retain 
the  management  business  for  its  steady  income,  but  on  the  other 
you  desire  to  make  large  sales  commissions  by  the  sale  of  the 
properties  to  new  owners,  who  usually  buy  with  the  expectation 
of  managing  the  properties  themselves. 

A  quick  look  at  the  future  would  lead  us  to  believe:  (1)  that  a 
good  deal  of  property  presently  held  in  institutional  ownership  will 
revert  to  private  ownership;  (2)  that  increasing  taxes,  labor,  and 
material  costs  will  continue  to  decrease  the  net  return  on  the 
capital  invested  in  real  property;  and  (3)  that  the  operation  of 
these  factors  will  increase  the  competition  for  the  management 
business  that  is  left,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to 
do  an  increasingly  better  job  of  management  in  order  to  keep  the 
owner  satisfied  with  the  return  on  his  investment.  The  specter  of 
a  new  race  of  management  specialists,  equipped  with  formal  traiiv 
ing,  rapping  on  every  owner’s  door,  offering  lower  management 
rates,  and  talking  glibly  of  streamlined  management  systems, 
modern  merchandising,  competition  for  the  consumer’s  dollar,  con¬ 
trolled  purchasing,  standardization  of  specifications,  and,  in  general, 
making  it  tough  to  hold  the  management  business  that  we  have 
left,  must  rise  before  us  all. 

Under  our  present  capitalistic  system  we  have  more  or  less  free 
competition.  Each  businessman  is  allowed  to  set  his  own  prices, 
make  as  much  profit  as  he  can,  or  declare  bankruptcy  if  he  cannot. 
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Since  society  condones  this  system,  we  may  set  up  the  thesis  that 
our  goal  as  management  men  is  to  earn  as  much  profit  for  our¬ 
selves  as  possible.  In  order  to  reach  this  goal,  we  must  consider 
three  phases  of  our  future  program: 

1.  How  to  keep  our  present  business. 

2.  How  to  secure  new  business. 

3.  How  to  make  more  profit  out  of  the  business  that  we  have. 

This  we  must  do  for  the  bread  and  butter  of  today,  keeping  in 

mind,  however,  the  future  and  the  pressing  nee^  to  be  able  to  earn 
our  bread  and  butter  tomorrow. 

HOLDING  PRESENT  BUSINESS 

Just  as  a  sturdy  house  is  built  on  a  strong  foundation  according 
to  a  prearranged  plan  by  the  careful  hands  of  skilled  and  consci¬ 
entious  workmen,  a  strong  management  business  must  be  built  on 
a  backlog  of  contented  ownership  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  good  management  is  the  creation  of  the  highest  net  over  the 
years.  No  property  can  be  successfully  managed  unless  its  manager 
has  a  constant  plan  aiming  toward  a  future  goal  and  is  constantly 
aware  of  all  factors  which  influence  this  plan. 

The  manager  of  any  property  must  study  the  neighborhood  in 
which  it  is  located,  the  section  of  the  city,  the  city  itself,  the 
county,  the  State,  and  even  the  national  and  international  trends 
which  affect  his  property.  He  must  be  concerned  with  social  condi¬ 
tions,  local  zoning  ordinances,  the  nationalities,  the  buying  habits, 
the  age,  and  marital  status  of  his  prospects,  as  well  as  business 
conditions,  both  general  and  specific,  which  tend  to  influence  their 
social  and  financial  living  patterns.  Study  of  these  conditions  and 
trends  will  place  the  manager  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  management.  Study  of  these  trends  will  tell  him  when 
to  remodel  apartments,  when  to  shift  the  quality  of  his  products, 
when  to  change  his  advertising  methods.  In  other  words,  we  must 
be  more  than  maintenance  men;  we  must  be  economists  looking 
into  the  future,  reading  the  future  by  the  minute  changes  in  the 
present,  and  we  must  prepare  our  properties  and  ourselves  to  meet 
this  change,  to  meet  it  before  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  new  technique  of  planned  management  must  be  based  upon 
the  budget.  This  budget  must  be  accurate  as  to  all  detail,  but 
particularly  as  a  forecast  of  the  net  income  to  be  derived  from  the 
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property.  You  cannot  properly  operate  an  income  property  and  do 
an  honest  job  of  management  unless  you  can  create  and  stick  to  a 
budget  which  will  be  acceptable  to  you  as  a  conscientious  managing 
agent  and  to  the  owner  as  a  satisfactory  result  of  your  manage¬ 
ment.  In  the  future,  you  will  be  unable  to  hold  your  management 
business  unless  you  can  operate  each  property  under  your  control 
on  a  budget  basis.  In  the  preparation  of  this  budget  you  will  be 
concerned  with  the  owner’s  viewpoint  toward  his  property.  You 
must  know  whether  he  regards  it  as  an  investment  or  as  a  specu¬ 
lation,  and  your  plans  and  operation  must  be  shaped  accordingly. 
You  must  know  whether  the  income  which  you  intend  to  turn  over 
to  him  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  capital  structure 
and  to  preserve  his  ownership  equity.  You  must  know  whether  the 
profit  above  this  amount  is  satisfactory  to  him.  If  it  is  not,  he  will 
be  looking  for  a  buyer,  and  some  day  you  will  find  your  manage¬ 
ment  contract  terminated  by  a  quick  sale. 

In  order  to  retain  the  properties  under  your  control,  you  must 
earn  the  highest  possible  net  income  by  maintaining  them  in  their 
highest  and  best  use.  You  must  be  aware  of  any  trends  which  tend 
to  change  this  highest  use,  and  you  must  be  able  and  willing  to 
change  when  the  changing  is  good,  if  you  expect  to  survive  in  this 
highly  competitive  management  field. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  step  in  the  successful  management  of 
any  property  is  the  creation  of  income.  Many  of  the  operators  in 
our  business  seem  to  feel  that  a  high-pressure  salesman  with  a 
swift  and  easy  line  of  chatter  can  talk  fast  enough  to  befuddle  a 
prospective  tenant  and  sell  him  something  which  he  does  not  need 
or  desire.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  no  successful  management  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  based  upon  the  expectation  of  creating  high  occupancy 
and  high  income  by  high-powered  salesmanship.  You  must  mer¬ 
chandise  your  product,  you  must  create  desirability,  you  must 
recognize  that  visual  stimulation  governs  in  80  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Look  at  the  well-managed,  well-occupied,  high-rental  prop¬ 
erties  in  your  neighborhood,  and  you  will  see  buildings  which 
are  clean  and  attractive,  with  lawns  and  shrubbery  reflecting  the 
proper  application  of  maintenance  technique,  as  do  the  public 
spaces  and  the  areas  for  rent.  Courtesy  prevails,  from  the  lowliest 
employee  to  the  busiest  executive.  The  new  technique  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  income  may  be  said  to  be  visual  merchandising. 
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In  our  business  we  sell  time.  No  power  on  this  earth  can  collect 
the  rent  for  yesterday’s  vacant  apartment.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  normal  vacancy.  Vacancy,  as  we  know  it  today,  is  purely  a 
factor  of  price.  In  a  large  building  with  many  units,  you  may  find 
that  the  highest  net  income  will  be  secured  with  a  96  per  cent 
occupancy  and  that  the  price  of  units  must  shift  according  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  occupancy  figure  back  to  the  optimum. 
In  a  building  with  relatively  few  units,  a  price  differential  2  or  3 
per  cent  below  the  market  will  be  found  to  be  splendid  insurance 
against  high  vacancy.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  still  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  successful  property  manager  must  use  it  as  a  tool 
or  be  broken  by  it. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  market  as  though  it  were  a  static 
situation,  whereas  actually  it  is  constantly  shifting.  In  our  business 
we  must  be  continually  alert  to  the  trends  which  point  toward 
change,  toward  increases  and  decreases  in  vacancy,  toward  mar¬ 
riages,  employment,  number  of  persons  on  WPA,  number  of  persons 
receiving  relief.  Gei.eral  business  and  manufacturing  conditions  are 
vital,  particularly  as  they  point  a  trend  toward  increasing  or 
decreasing  prices  and  employment.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a 
business  where  we  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  value  to  be  derived  from  proper  market  analysis  is 
the  ability  to  lead  the  trend.  To  cut  rates  ahead  of  your  competitors 
on  a  falling  market,  and  to  raise  rates  and  decrease  occupancy  in 
a  rising  market,  is  the  secret  of  successful  pricing  of  space. 

Recognition  of  the  desires  of  the  general  public  is  a  major 
portion  of  the  market-analysis  problem.  We  hear  people  talk  of  the 
day  when  our  present  buildings  will  be  obsolete  due  to  advances  in 
construction  and  building  technique.  Let  me  say  that  90  per  cent 
of  this  talk  is  inaccurate.  There  has  been  little  or  no  advance  which 
is  available  to  a  new  building  which  is  not  available  to  an  old 
building.  The  majority  of  the  so-called  advances  are  confined  to 
the  gadgets  classification.  A  new-style  sink  or  bathtub  or  medicine 
cabinet,  an  electric  stove  instead  of  a  gas  stove,  a  mechanical  refrig¬ 
erator  instead  of  an  icebox,  white  woodwork  instead  of  natural 
finish,  chromium  instead  of  brass  hardware,  built-in  kitchen  cabi¬ 
nets,  disappearing  beds,  cove  moldings  or  no  moldings  at  all, 
modern  decorating  schemes,  varying  types  of  wall  and  fioor 
finishes — these  are  all  things  which  may  be  installed  in  an  old 
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building.  If  we  throw  away  the  gingerbread  and  streamline  our 
property,  we  will  not  need  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  newest  build¬ 
ing  on  the  market. 

We  have  one  factor  of  obsolescence  which  may  not  be  overcome 
quite  so  easily.  It  is  that  one  which  arises  out  of  the  change  in 
living  habits  and  social  concepts  of  the  general  public.  The  virtual 
elimination  of  dining  rooms  in  many  new  buildings,  the  decreasing 
birth  rate  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  family  size  and  in  the 
number  of  rooms  required  to  house  a  family  unit  are  examples. 
Older  buildings  must  look  forward  to  a  rearrangement  of  space. 
Your  market  analysis  should  show  you  when  and  how  to  accomplish 
this  result.  Often  it  may  be  accomplished  as  part  of  a  maintenance 
program,  in  which  case  you  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
owner  who  must  buy  land  at  today’s  prices  and  build  at  today’s 
high  labor  and  material  cost.  Knowledge  of  the  technique  of  re¬ 
modeling  must  be  a  -part  of  the  successful  manager’s  equipment. 

One  of  the  greatest  single  arguments  for  organization  over 
individual  management  should  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  organization 
has  access  to  many  more  prospects  than  does  the  individual  prop¬ 
erty  owner.  The  creation  of  a  system  by  which  each  prospect  is 
directed  to  the  space  which  most  nearly  fits  his  need  is  paramount 
to  the  successful  operator. 

Naturally,  adequate  net  income  must  be  created  by  a  satisfactory 
differential  between  operating  cost  and  gross  income.  The  problem 
of  lowering  controllable  operating  costs  to  meet  the  pressure  of  in¬ 
creased  labor,  taxes,  etc.  cannot  be  faced  successfully  unless  the 
operator  has  adequate  data.  To  many  members  of  our  profession 
the  accounting  end  of  the  business  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  their 
cost  records  consist  only  of  a  list  of  disbursements  attached  to  the 
owner’s  statement  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Each  operator  must 
adopt  a  uniform  accounting  system,  augmented  by  a  uniform 
classification  of  accounts.  By  continual  study  of  costs  under  these 
various  classifications  we  may  arrive  at  satisfactory  operating 
ratios.  By  concentrated  study  of  those  items  which  fall  either  be¬ 
low  or  above  the  normal  we  may  increase  our  knowledge  and  pre¬ 
pare  ourselves  for  the  increasing  competition  that  is  sure  to  be 
our  portion. 

Under  our  present  economic  concepts  the  volume  purchaser  is 
entitled  to  a  lower  price  than  that  received  by  the  retail  pur- 
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chaser.  By  the  same  token  the  managing  agent  who  controls  10,000 
units  is  entitled  to  a  better  price  than  the  agent  who  controls  1,000 
units.  The  proper  use  of  your  purchasing  power  can  save  your 
owners  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  and  can  in  itself  justify 
the  fees  that  you  require  for  your  management  service.  In  the  past 
this  purchasing  power  has  often  been  abused.  It  has  been  used  for 
the  private  gain  of  the  real  estate  manager  in  the  form  of  cash 
rebates,  gifts,  tickets  to  sport  events,  free  meals,  and,  perhaps 
worst  of  all,  in  order  to  secure  reciprocal  business.  The  future  will 
surely  bring  a  higher  standard  of  ethics  to  the  purchasing  end  of 
our  business  and  a  greater  use  of  the  combined  purchasing  power 
of  our  properties  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners. 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  your  continuance  in  business  to  do  a  good 
management  job,  that  alone  is  not  sufficient.  You  must  not  only  do 
a  good  job  for  your  owners,  but  you  must  let  your  owners  know 
that  you  are  doing  a  good  job.  In  order  to  do  this  you  must  embark 
on  a  five-point  program : 

1.  You  must  do  a  good  job  and  an  honest  job  to  the  very  limit 
of  your  ability  so  that  every  action  of  every  employee  may 
be  justified. 

2.  You  must  properly  report  the  job.  You  must  produce  good, 
clear  statements  for  the  owner.  From  time  to  time,  when  you 
make  special  studies  of  a  problem,  show  the  owner  how  you 
solved  this  problem  and  the  results  of  your  solution. 

3.  You  must  keep  him  interested  in  the  details  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  property.  Let  him  see  behind  the  scenes.  Let  him 
see  your  research  reports,  your  operation  studies  of  his  own 
and  other  properties,  data  books,  and  all  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  you  do  every  day  as  a  matter  of  course  but 
which  he  may  forget,  if  indeed  he  ever  knew  about  them. 
These  things  tend  to  hold  his  interest  and  to  convince  him 
that  you  know  more  about  his  business  than  he  does  himself. 

4.  You  must  understand  his  problems  of  finance,  his  need  for 
special  amounts  of  income  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  so 
that  he  may  meet  his  obligations  as  they  become  due. 

5.  You  must  have  continual  personal  contact  with  him  so  that 
you  will  be  forewarned  of  the  many  little  things  which 
would  otherwise  pile  up  in  his  mind  until  they  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  good  reason  to  change  managing  agents. 
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A  situation  often  arises  in  which  an  owner  wishes  or  is  forced 
to  sell  his  property.  You,  as  manager,  must  recognize  this  situation 
before  the  owner  does.  Certainly  you  have  the  first  knowledge  of  it. 

If  the  property  must  be  sold,  you  are  the  person  who  should  sell  it, 
and  you  should  sell  it  to  an  owner  who  will  have  confidence  in  your 
management  and  who,  in  all  probability,  will  employ  you  as  his 
managing  agent. 

SECURING  NEW  BUSINESS 

We  know  from  study  of  our  own  business,  and  from  study  of 
many  other  businesses,  that  at  the  present  time  most  organizations 
must  grow — approximately  10  per  cent  each  year  if  they  are  to 
continue  at  a  steady  earning  rate.  In  other  words,  we  must  do 
10  per  cent  more  business  each  year  to  break  even,  and,  naturally, 
all  of  us  wish  to  do  better  than  that.  Let  us  consider  the  technique 
of  securing  new  business. 

Obviously,  the  first  step  is  to  do  a  good  job  by  the  properties 
which  you  now  manage  and  to  be  able  to  point  with  pride.  The  best 
sales  talk  that  you  can  give  to  a  prospective  client  is  a  trip  to  the 
properties  under  your  management  which  will  create  a  desire  in 
his  heart  to  have  his  property,  which  is  in  reality  his  child,  prosper 
as  these  others  do.  You  must  make  all  properties  under  your  man¬ 
agement  advertise  you  and  the  quality  of  your  managership.  You 
must  be  able  to  prove  from  the  operating  records  of  these  prop¬ 
erties  that  you  can  and  do  increase  the  income,  decrease  the 
expense,  and  pay  liberal  dividends  to  the  owner  in  exchange  for 
the  management  fee  which  he  pays  to  you. 

Under  no  circumstances,  no  matter  what  the  effort  or  the  cost 
involved,  can  you  afford  to  give  anything  but  the  best  management 
job.  If  it  is  apparent  that,  for  some  peculiar  reason,  someone  else  . 
can  do  a  better  job  on  a  property,  you  must  resign  that  property 
and  resign  it  immediately.  There  is  no  professional  excuse  for  you 
if  you  do  not,  and  from  a  monetary  point  of  view  you  will  suffer 
through  all  the  years  that  you  remain  in  business.  By  all  means 
have  the  courage  that  it  takes  to  give  up  a  property  rather  than 
to  have  the  owner  discharge  you.  The  bad  advertising  that  can 
arise  from  such  a  situation  will  create  well-nigh  irreparable 
damage  to  your  reputation  as  a  property  manager. 

Many  types  of  property  which  are  now  considered  to  be  outside 
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the  field  of  normal  real  estate  management  could  profit  by  our 
attention.  For  instance,  some  years  ago  our  organization  took  over 
the  operation  of  a  hospital.  You  might  say,  offhand,  “What  has  a 
real  estate  management  company  to  do  with  a  hospital?”  Let  me 
say  to  you  that  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  building,  of  all  the 
equipment  in  it,  the  care  and  control  of  supplies,  supplies  which  in 
some  cases  cost  $100  an  ounce  instead  of  3  cents  a  pound,  are 
typical  management  functions.  We  in  the  management  business 
should  be  able  to  do  them  better,  should  bring  a  new  outlook  to  such 
a  situation.  After  all,  a  hospital  is  only  a  hotel  for  sick  people.  Not 
long  ago  we  were  approached  by  a  private  school,  owning  over  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  some  seventeen  buildings.  While  they 
were  equipped  to  teach  the  young,  they  recognized  the  need  for 
specialized  ability  in  the  care  of  their  lawns,  the  maintenance  of 
their  equipment,  and  in  meeting  their  cleaning  and  decorating 
problems.  One  of  the  members  of  our  organization  is  a  strong 
churchman.  The  members  of  his  church  have  long  recognized  his 
peculiar  ability  as  a  maintenance  expert  and  defer  to  his  judgment 
in  all  matters  of  decorating  and  repairs  and  in  the  purchase  of 
new  furniture  and  equipment.  Now,  whereas  the  church  gets  his 
ability  free  of  charge,  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  a  point  at  which 
the  church  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  management  organization  to 
run  its  physical  property  and  leave  the  pastor  free  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  flock.  One  of  the  members  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  manages  a  number  of  airports. 
Another  manages  several  golf  courses.  You  must  think  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  your  business.  There  is  much  property  which  is 
not  presently  in  the  hands  of  real  estate  agents.  The  day  will  come 
when  local  and  Federal  governments  will  be  forced  to  recognize 
and  to  employ  property  management  specialists  to  operate  their 
physical  properties.  Many  of  you  send  thousands  of  rent  bills  each 
month.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  selling  your  tenants  on  the  idea 
of  spending  their  summer  vacation  at  a  summer  resort  which  is 
under  your  management?  Have  you  tried  to  sell  your  residential 
tenants  offices,  or  your  office  tenants  apartments? 

Your  experience  in  the  property  management  field  should  put 
you  in  a  position  to  sell  professional  advice.  Within  your  com¬ 
munity  are  insurance  companies,  government  agencies,  and  persons 
who  contemplate  the  erection  or  the  purchase  of  income  property. 
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You,  more  logically  than  anyone  else,  are  in  a  position  to  advise 
them.  Just  as  the  meat  packer  profits  by  the  sale  of  the  horns  and 
the  tail  of  the  cow,  so  can  you  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  knowledge 
which  comes  to  you  in  the  course  of  your  day-to-day  business. 

MORE  PROFIT  FROM  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  BUSINESS 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  future  will  undoubtedly  bring 
pressure  tending  toward  a  decrease  in  management  commissions. 
Certainly,  as  management  organizations  become  larger  and  larger, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  them  to  adopt  the  motto  of  the  chain 
stores  and  to  plan  for  volume  and  small  unit  profits.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  all  of  us  to  meet  this  type  of  competition.  We  will 
not  only  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  decreasing  manage¬ 
ment  fee,  but  we  will  have  to  meet  the  increase  in  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  systematic  operation  which  will  go  with  it.  In  order  to 
meet  this  competition,  we  must  find  ways  of  decreasing  the  cost  of 
our  daily  operations. 

Each  management  office  will  find  it  necessary  to  create  stand¬ 
ardized  management  procedures  and  to  create  systems  which  will 
tend  to  simplify  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  checks  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  operations.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  budget  which  may 
be  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  approved  by  the  owner,  to 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  entire  year’s  operation,  thus  eliminating 
the  time  and  attention  of  management  executives  when  the  prop¬ 
erty  continues  to  follow  its  budget.  Obviously,  certain  acts  and 
certain  specifications,  certain  lease  forms,  certain  special  clauses 
for  leases  will  reoccur  many  times.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
intelligent  property  manager  will  reduce  the  necessary  procedures 
to  writing  so  that  the  less-skilled  members  of  his  organization  may 
be  guided  into  the  correct  decisions.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  » 
record  current  prices  of  articles  generally  used  and  sources  of 
information  and  techniques  of  gathering  information  to  be  used  in 
securing  articles  or  work  that  are  not  purchased  from  day  to  day.  In 
other  words,  it  behooves  each  Realtor  to  study  his  management 
department  and  to  increase  its  efficiency  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
do  a  better  job  and  do  it  at  less  cost  to  the  owner. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  wise  man  learns  by  the  experience 
of  others.  Association  with  our  fellow  property  managers  should 
lead  to  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  in  which  we  should  be  able 
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and  willing  to  exchange  information  and  ideas.  A  good  teacher 
learns  more  than  the  pupil,  and  a  good  maintenance  technique  may 
be  improved  by  discussion  with  other  experts.  If  we  pool  and  share 
our  knowledge,  we  will  do  a  better  job  for  the  owner,  do  it  more 
profitably  for  ourselves,  and  eliminate  the  poor  manager  from  our 
field  of  business. 

I  have  upheld  to  you  the  idea  that  fees  in  the  future  will  be 
smaller  than  they  are  at  present.  Frankly,  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  ordinary  fee  for  ordinary  services.  But  what  about  the 
fee  for  special  services  and  for  special  ability?  We  all  know  that 
it  costs  more  to  hire  a  good  lawyer,  a  good  doctor,  or  a  good  dentist 
than  it  does  to  hire  a  poor  one.  These  experts  have  elevated  their 
trade  to  the  status  of  a  profession.  Their  fees  are  based  upon  the 
ability  and  competency  of  the  seller.  Let  us  take  a  concrete 
example:  Here  is  a  building  with  $1,000  a  month  income,  for  which 
the  management  company  receives  a  fee  of  5  per  cent.  After  taxes, 
insurance,  operating  expenses,  etc.,  the  owner  is  lucky  if  he  retains 
10  per  cent  of  the  gross  to  apply  as  interest  on  his  investment. 
Suppose  the  extraordinary  management  man  takes  over  the  build¬ 
ing  and  by  his  improved  technique  of  management  and  his  renting 
ability  raises  the  income  to  $1,100  a  month.  Previously  the  man¬ 
agement  company  received  $50  a  month  for  its  fee;  the  owner 
received  $100  a  month  net  income.  Under  the  new  management  the 
owner  will  receive  an  extra  $95  per  month  while  the  management 
company  gets  only  $5  for  its  ability  to  give  the  owner  almost  twice 
as  much  net  income.  Or  suppose  a  more  extreme  case  where  the 
new  management  company,  through  its  purchasing  power  and 
smoother  operating  technique,  is  able  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
building  by  $100.  Under  our  present  basis  of  fees,  this  management 
w’ould  receive  the  same  amount  as  the  old  management  company 
while  the  owner  would  receive  twice  as  much  net  income.  Surely 
this  new  managing  agent  is  entitled  to  more  than  5  per  cent  on  the 
increased  net.  As  a  practical  matter,  our  firm  has  lately  been  able 
to  make  several  management  contracts  under  which  we  receive  a 
normal  management  fee  based  upon  a  percentage  of  gross  income 
and  also  receive  a  share  of  any  increase  in  net  income.  Owners  have 
been  glad  to  make  this  type  of  contract,  and  I  predict  to  you  that 
more  and  more  business  will  be  written  on  this  basis,  that  even¬ 
tually  management  fees  on  the  better  class  of  income  properties 
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will  be  on  the  basis  of  a  proportion  of  the  net  rather  than  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  gross  income. 

Whereas  I  have  predicted  that  management  will  move  into  the 
hands  of  specialists,  these  same  specialists  can  branch  out  in  their 
specialized  field  and  use  their  contacts  and  their  knowledge  to  gain 
extra  income  and  extra  profit.  For  example,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  property  management  field  carries  with  it  splendid 
contacts  for  the  sale  of  insurance.  The  use  of  the  blanket  type  of 
policy  tends  to  reduce  materially  the  cost  of  the  owner’s  insurance 
and  to  reduce  somewhat  your  commission  from  the  sale  of  such 
insurance,  but  I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  use  this  type  of 
policy.  There  are  two  very  fine  results : 

1.  The  saving  feature  eliminates  the  chance  that  the  owner  may 
wish  to  give  the  insurance  to  a  friend. 

2.  It  is  a  splendid  argument  to  convince  a  prospective  client 
that  you  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  his 
property. 

As  long  as  society  condones  the  corporation,  this  paper  man  will 
own  property.  Many  corporations  will  be  formed  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  ownership  of  one  piece  of  property.  We  have  found  in  our 
office  a  very  lucrative  field  of  business  which  has  been  developed 
more  or  less  at  the  request  of  clients  and  which  might  be  called 
the  “management  of  the  corporation  whose  building  you  manage.” 
This  corporation  must  hold  periodic  stockholders’  meetings,  elec¬ 
tions  of  officers,  and  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  must 
declare  dividends,  fill  out  income  and  property  tax  reports,  and 
innumerable  other  reports  to  the  government.  These  services  are 
more  or  less  within  the  field  of  your  present  operation  and 
represent  an  opportunity  for  profit  which  you  should  not  overlook. 

Whereas  many  tax  reducers  apparently  operate  on  shyster  stand-  ’ 
ards  of  bribery  and  corruption  of  public  officials,  there  is  a  vast 
field  for  the  expert  who  will  be  a  combination  architectural  engi¬ 
neer,  lawyer,  and  management  specialist.  Much  good  can  be 
accomplished  and  high  fees  are  the  reward  in  this  legitimate 
branch  of  our  business.  Who  should  know  more  than  the  real  estate 
expert  on  the  subject  of  real  estate  taxes,  and  who  should  be  better 
able  to  prove  that  certain  tax  assessments  are  out  of  line? 

The  field  of  appraisal  should  be  open  to  us,  and  every  one  of  us 
who  is  worth  his  salt  should  be  an  expert  in  that  division  of 
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appraisal  technique  which  contemplates  capitalization  of  earning 
power.  Certainly  buyers  of  income-producing  property  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  realization  that  their  chief  concern  must  be 
with  net  income,  rather  than  with  the  cost  of  reproduction  which 
merely  tends  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  value  of  their  investment  or 
with  the  comparative  approach  which  too  often  is  based  upon 
forced  or  unusual  sales.  Now,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  an 
appraisal  tends  to  place  a  static  value  on  a  piece  of  property, 
whereas  in  the  final  analysis  the  buyer  is  not  concerned  with 
today’s  value,  which  is  the  seller’s  figure,  but  should  be  concerned 
with  tomorrow’s  value,  and  that  what  is  needed  is  an  appraisal 
of  the  future  of  the  property.  Here  is  a  new  field  in  which  we  are 
working  each  day,  yet  many  of  us  are  not  taking  the  opportunity  to 
sell  this  type  of  study  to  prospective  investors  or  to  mortgagors 
who  are  considering  loans  on  properties.  Such  a  study  will  aid  the 
owner  in  determining  plans  for  remodeling  and  renovation.  A 
knowledge  of  present  trends  and  an  accurate  prediction  of  the 
future  will  allow  him  to  invest  his  remodeling  money  where  it  will 
do  him  the  most  good  and  will  create  the  greatest  income.  For  this 
service  he  will  be  happy  to  pay  a  fee. 

WHAT  IS  AHEAD? 

Surely  the  future  will  bring  change.  Those  who  are  fiexible  and 
observant  will  change  with  the  changing  times,  profiting  and  in¬ 
creasing  their  business  out  of  the  change.  Those  who  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  change  are  doomed  to  failure  and  to  atrophy.  Now 
what  steps  must  we  take  to  face  the  future  with  confidence?  First, 
we  must  make  our  offices  run  themselves  so  that  we  may  have  a 
little  time  each  day  to  think  constructively  of  our  business  and  of 
our  owners,  time  to  study,  time  to  see  the  new  things,  and,  above 
all,  time  to  look  for  new  business.  Second,  we  must  recognize  the 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  operating  technique  and  in  mer¬ 
chandising.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  so  that  we  will  be  willing 
and  fiexible  enough  to  change  when  the  changing  is  expedient. 
Third,  we  must  meet  the  new  competition  by  facing  and  solving 
the  problems  which  affect  our  owners’  incomes.  We  must  recognize 
the  competition  of  the  house  on  wheels.  We  must  recognize  the 
competition  for, the  consumer’s  dollar,  the  fact  that  a  thousand 
salesmen  are  selling  our  prospects  on  the  idea  of  spending  more 
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money  for  cars  or  furniture  or  iceboxes  or  cosmetics  or  amuse¬ 
ments  or  travel,  and  we  must  do  our  share  toward  selling  the 
general  public  on  the  idea  that  the  creation  of  a  home  and  a  home 
atmosphere  is  more  important  than  these  things.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  competition  of  low-cost  single-family  residences.  We  must 
solve  the  problem  of  summer  vacations,  of  the  family  that  wants 
to  go  to  the  seashore  and  send  Father  to  a  hotel  for  the  summer. 
Either  we  must  find  a  way  to  make  this  family  pay  twelve  months’ 
rent  in  nine  months,  or  we  must  find  someone  else  to  pay  the  three 
months’  rent  while  they  are  gone. 

We  must  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  social  trends  which 
are  now  operating,  the  continuous  trend  toward  smaller  families, 
toward  more  widows  and  single  persons  who  are  not  employed  but 
are  living  on  incomes  derived  from  insurance  policies,  endowments, 
and  similar  types  of  investments.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  and  more  people  living  on  smaller  and  smaller  in¬ 
comes  and  that  these  people  are  inclined  to  follow  the  sun.  We  must 
so  plan  and  so  change  our  commodities  as  to  suit  and  to  anticipate 
these  trends.  Otherwise,  our  owners  will  surely  lose  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  will  slowly  pass  out  of  existence. 

We  must  recognize  the  change  that  is  coming  to  our  own  busi¬ 
ness.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  property  manager  is 
outgrowing  his  function  as  rent  collector  and  maintenance  man.  He 
is  becoming  an  executive,  or,  more  properly,  a  professional  man. 
The  difference  between  the  skilled  craftsman  and  the  surgeon  is  not 
a  difference  in  manual  dexterity  but  a  difference  in  the  importance 
of  the  decisions  he  must  make  and  the  magnitude  of  the  error  in  the 
event  of  a  wrong  decision.  The  value  of  the  management  expert 
must  lie  not  in  his  ability  to  buy  a  window  shade  or  order  a  paint 
job,  but  in  his  ability  to  decide  what  kind  of  shade  and  what  kind  . 
of  paint  job  and,  more  particularly,  in  his  ability  to  make  decisions 
concerning  the  pricing  of  space,  to  predict  future  trends  which  will 
affect  the  property,  and  to  make  the  decisions  which  will  mean  the 
life  and  future  profit  or  the  slow  death  of  the  property. 
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•  William  H.  Carpenter,  c.p.m. 

TT HE  purchasing  agent  for  a  real 
estate  management  organization  is  called  upon  to  buy  numerous 
items  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  income  property.  These  include  furniture  and  fur¬ 
nishings  for  public  areas  and  tenant  spaces;  labor  and  materials 
for  repair,  alteration,  and  decorating  work ;  and,  usually,  the  pen¬ 
cils,  paper  clips,  printing,  and  what  not  for  the  office. 

To  do  an  efficient  job,  he  needs  some  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
engineer,  the  chemist,  the  mechanic,  the  trader,  the  statistician, 
mixed  with  a  goodly  portion  of  judgment  and  common  sense  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  building  construction  and  operation.  His 
work  demands  a  wider  versatility  than  any  other  phase  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

He  must  decide  what  quality  of  materials  to  buy  and  determine 
what  quantity  is  needed.  He  must  pick  the  right  time,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  market  and  the  need  for  the  materials.  He  must  select 
the  right  source  of  supply  and  then  buy  at  the  right  price.  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  in  a  recent  advertising 
leaflet,  aptly  summed  up  these  requirements  in  what  might  well  be 
the  purchasing  agent’s  creed,  saying, 

“Buy  the  Right  Quality 

in  the  Right  Quantity 
at  the  Right  Time 
from  the  Right  Source 
at  the  Right  Price.” 

It  labeled  this  creed,  “The  Purchasing  Man’s  Five  Rights.” 
QUALITY 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss,  technically,  the 
qualities  of  the  hundreds  of  items  that  are  used  for  the  equipment, 
alteration,  repair,  maintenance,  operation,  and  furnishing  of  in¬ 
come  properties.  Several  main  subjects  are  included  in  the  general 
discussion  of  quality  and  they  should  be  separately  treated.  For 
nearly  every  need,  several  qualities  of  materials  will  be  available. 
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The  selection  of  the  quality  best  suited  to  the  particular  need  rests 
on  the  judgment  of  the  purchasing  agent.  Often,  his  decision  is 
made  after  analyses  and  samples  have  been  submitted — as  is  the 
case  in  purchasing  fuel,  for  example.  Quality  is  not  inherently  a 
matter  of  price.  Some  of  the  most  satisfactory  cleaning  materials 
are  the  cheapest.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  it  rarely 
pays  to  buy  shoddy  materials. 

QUANTITY 

The  rate  of  consumption,  durability  of  the  goods,  facilities  for 
storage,  safety  of  the  materials  from  damage  and  pilfering,  and  the 
price  advantage  for  volume  are  factors  in  determining  quantity. 
Price  advantage  for  volume  can  be  secured,  usually,  for  deliveries 
in  small  quantities  over  a  period  of  time.  The  storage  of  large 
quantities  of  materials  of  everyday  use  in  a  building  sometimes 
leads  to  wasteful  use.  It  is  good  practice,  where  there  is  not  a 
general  storehouse,  to  limit  deliveries  direct  to  buildings  to  one 
month’s  supply,  if  price  advantage  can  be  obtained.  Materials  that 
deteriorate  rapidly  or  are  subject  to  breakage  should  not  be  stocked 
in  quantity.  Packaged  goods  are  cheaper  in  standard  containers 
than  in  broken  lots.  A  safe  place  for  the  storage  of  supplies  where 
they  can  be  kept  dry  and  under  lock  should  be  provided  in  each 
building  and,  if  it  is  at  all  practical,  only  one  person  should  have 
access  to  them.  Accurate  inventory  and  consumption  records  should 
be  kept  to  check  wasteful  use  and  as  a  guide  for  the  purchasing 
agent. 

TIME 

Purchases  should  be  made  and  deliveries  arranged  so  that  mate¬ 
rials  are  at  hand  when  needed.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  sea¬ 
sonal  price  fluctuations,  and  price  increases  should  be  anticipated 
when  possible.  Fuel  is  cheaper,  usually,  in  the  spring.  Awnings 
and  canopies  can  be  repaired  or  re-covered  for  less  money  in  the 
winter  than  just  before  they  are  to  be  installed.  Better  prices  can 
be  obtained  for  painting  and  decorating  out  of  renting  seasons 
when  painters  have  less  work.  The  supply  of  material  and  labor 
for  repair  work  should  be  co-ordinated  so  that  the  time  of  labor  will 
not  be  wasted. 
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SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY 

Some  articles,  such  as  a  specific  make  of  refrigerator,  have  but 
one  source  of  supply  on  a  wholesale  basis — the  manufacturer  or  his 
distributor.  These  articles  are  usually  on  a  fixed-price  basis,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  purchasing  agent  is  concerned  only  with  a 
selection  of  brand.  The  selection  should  be  made  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  quality  with  relation  to  price,  use,  and  expected  life. 

Sources  of  supply  for  articles  of  everyday  use  for  maintenance 
and  repair  work  should  be  selected  after  consideration  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  reputation  of  various  dealers,  their  stocks,  and  their 
ability  to  make  prompt  deliveries  and  render  efficient  service.  Price 
lists  in  comparable  form  for  checking  (the  purchasing  agent’s  own 
form,  preferably)  should  be  obtained  frequently.  The  selected 
dealers  should  be  required  to  conform  to  competition  in  price,  or  a 
substitution  of  dealers  should  be  made.  Dealers  for  this  type  of 
article  having  been  selected,  orders  may  be  placed  with  them  in  a 
routine  manner  subject  to  frequent  price  checking  and  reports  on 
quality. 

Fuel  should  be  purchased  on  contract  for  the  heating  season, 
with  deliveries  as  ordered,  whenever  possible.  Analyses  and 
samples  should  be  obtained,  and  comparative  tests  should  be  made 
before  selecting  the  source  of  supply.  A  fixed  price  through  the 
season  is  desirable,  but  when  it  cannot  be  obtained  a  maximum 
or  ceiling  price  for  “fill-in”  orders  should  be  required. 

Gas  and  electric  cooking  ranges  and  plumbing  and  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  may  be  purchased,  usually,  direct  from  the  manufacturer  or 
from  his  distributor.  In  larger  cities  wholesale  supply  houses  are 
available  which  carry  the  lines  of  several  manufacturers. 

The  purchase  of  furniture  and  furnishings,  heavy  equipment 
such  as  steam  boilers,  radiators,  central  refrigeration,  air-condi¬ 
tioning  apparatus,  etc.  is  less  frequent  and  a  matter  of  shopping 
and  comparison  and  the  selection  of  a  source  of  supply  for  each 
transaction. 

Too  close  a  relationship  between  building  employees  and  sources 
of  supply  should  be  discouraged,  and  gratuities  to  employees  should 
be  prohibited  on  penalty  of  dismissal. 

A  purchasing  agent  must  keep  himself  informed  of  materials 
available  and  new  materials  as  they  are  developed.  Much  advertis¬ 
ing  literature  will  come  to  him.  A  file  of  such  papers  and  catalogs 
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arranged  by  products  for  ready  reference  will  be  valuable.  Several 
of  the  real  estate  and  trade  publications  have  articles  on  equipment, 
materials,  and  their  uses.  A  card  index  of  these  articles  will  keep 
them  available  for  time  of  need. 

PRICE 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  purchasing  agent  to  obtain,  on  every  purchase, 
the  lowest  price  consistent  with  desired  quality  and  service.  His 
price  of  success,  like  the  price  of  peace,  is  eternal  vigilance.  On  the 
larger  items  of  less  frequent  purchase  his  thorough  canvass  of  the 
field  at  the  time  of  need  is  necessary.  Prices  of  the  articles  of  con¬ 
stant  use,  for  which  established  sources  of  supply  are  used,  should 
be  watched  and  checked  frequently  with  the  prices  of  competitive 
dealers. 

REPAIR  AND  ALTERATION  WORK 

It  is  sometimes  the  duty  of  the  purchasing  agent  to  “buy”  or 
negotiate  contracts  for  the  labor  and  materials  necessary  for  repair 
and  alteration  work,  painting,  and  decorating — when  such  work  is 
not  done  by  employees  of  the  buildings. 

Painting  and  decorating  are  in  process  most  of  the  time  at  one 
place  or  another.  It  is  not  practical  to  secure  bids  on  each  individ¬ 
ual  job  in  tenant  spaces.  An  established  source  of  supply,  as  in 
purchasing  maintenance  supplies,  should  be  provided  for  each 
property. 

Some  managing  agents  have  found  the  unit-price  bid  to  give 
satisfactory  results.  On  this  plan,  specifications  are  prepared  and 
estimates  are  secured  from  several  painting  contractors  for  stand¬ 
ard  one-coat  paint  jobs  or  painting  and  papering  jobs  in  each  size  , 
unit  in  the  building.  If  units  of  the  same  number  of  rooms  vary  in 
wall  space,  the  variations  should  be  reflected  in  the  price.  Extras 
are  allowed  at  proportionate  or  specified  prices  for  additional  coats 
of  paint.  A  price  limit  per  roll  is  specified  for  wallpaper,  and  when 
more  expensive  paper  is  selected,  the  additional  cost  is  allowed 
to  the  contractor  as  an  extra.  This  extra  for  wallpaper  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  charged  to  the  tenant.  Plaster  repairs  should  be 
allowed  as  extras  also.  If  the  contractor  includes  them  in  his  unit 
price  he  will  need  to  make  that  price  sufficient  to  cover  any  con- 
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tingency.  Practice  has  shown  that  it  is  more  economical  to  pay  for 
work  performed  than  to  average  extras. 

Unit-price  bids  may  also  be  based  on  the  unit  of  one  room  and 
the  cost  of  the  suite  determined  by  multiplying  that  amount  by  the 
number  of  rooms.  On  this  basis,  bathrooms  and  hallways  usually 
are  not  counted  and  the  cost  of  a  three-room-and-bath  apartment  is 
three  times  the  unit  price.  Because  of  the  variation  in  room  sizes 
within  the  suite,  this  room-unit  basis  is  less  satisfactory  than  the 
suite-unit  basis.  Better  than  either  is  an  estimate  on  the  suite-unit 
basis,  broken  down  to  the  price  for  each  room  in  the  suite.  The 
cost  of  partial  redecorating  jobs  can  then  be  determined  from  the 
bid  and  a  cause  of  argument  with  the  contractor  is  removed. 

When  such  a  unit-price  bid  arrangement  is  made  the  purchasing 
agent  should  not  consider  it  permanent.  New  bids  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  periodically  and  not  less  than  once  each  year. 

Exterior  painting  and  the  decorating  of  public  areas  are  less 
frequently  undertaken  than  work  in  rented  spaces.  Specifications 
should  be  prepared  carefully  and  in  detail  for  each  job.  It  is 
desirable  to  specify  what  materials  shall  be  used  as  well  as  to 
describe  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shall 
be  done.  Contractors  will  then  be  bidding  on  the  same  thing, 
which  is  often  not  true  when  specifications  are  too  general.  If 
“standard  specifications”  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  request  for 
bids,  the  variations  that  will  be  incident  to  each  job  should  be 
set  forth  clearly. 

Small  repair  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  building  employees 
and  that  does  not  warrant  separate  estimates  will  be  satisfactorily 
handled  by  independent  mechanics  on  a  time-and-material-plus- 
profit  basis.  More  extensive  repairs  will  require  specifications  and 
competitive  estimates. 

Alteration,  modernizing,  and  remodeling  work  usually  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  architects’  or  engineers’  plans  and  specifications.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  often  must  be  submitted  to 
municipal  authorities  for  approval.  For  some  classes  of  repair 
and  replacement  work — such  as  roofing,  for  example — manufac¬ 
turers  of  materials  that  will  be  used  maintain  engineering  de¬ 
partments  which  will  co-operate  by  inspection  and  the  writing  of 
specifications. 
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On  purchases  combining  labor  with  materials,  the  purchasing 
agent  should  co-operate  with  the  insurance  manager  to  secure 
proper  certificates  or  policies  of  liability  and  compensation  insur¬ 
ance. 

SERVICE  CONTRACTS 

It  sometimes  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  purchasing  agent’s 
job  to  negotiate  contracts  for  various  services.  Among  these 
might  be  general  cleaning,  window  cleaning,  pest  extermination, 
water  treatment,  elevator  servicing  (full  or  partial),  oil-burner 
or  heating-plant  servicing.  Work  falling  under  these  headings 
sometimes  can  be  done  more  economically  and  satisfactorily  by 
contractors,  sometimes  by  the  building’s  employees.  The  problem 
must  be  solved  for  each  building  with  regard  to  the  particular 
problem  involved.  When  it  is  done  by  contractors,  proper  insur¬ 
ance  protection  should  be  secured  from  them.  Certain  operators  in 
some  municipalities  must  be  licensed. 

UTILITIES 

Utilities  contracts  often  are  negotiated  by  the  purchasing  agent. 
Included  in  this  class  of  services  are  steam  (from  a  central  sta¬ 
tion),  water,  electricity,  gas,  and  telephone.  There  are,  for  some 
of  them,  different  rate  classifications,  and  the  purchasing  agent 
must  select  the  one  most  favorable  to  the  building. 

USED  EQUIPMENT 

All  sorts  of  used  equipment  are  available  for  buildings.  Plumbing 
fixtures,  lighting  fixtures,  steam  boilers,  radiators,  refrigerators, 
cooking  ranges,  and  other  items  can  be  purchased  from  wrecking 
companies  and  dealers.  They  are  acceptable  sometimes  for  lower- 
rent  buildings  and  afford  a  cheaper  means  of  partial  modernization.  ’ 
The  buyer  should  beware  in  making  purchase  of  such  material  to 
see  that  it  is  in  good  order  or  that  it  has  been  reconditioned  prop¬ 
erly.  The  guarantee  of  the  vendor  should  be  secured  if  possible. 

DISCOUNTS 

Trade  and  cash  discounts  are  usual  in  most  transactions  of  the 
purchasing  agent.  He  must  be  alert  to  take  advantage  of  all  such 
savings  and  should  set  up  a  routine  to  insure  payment  of  invoices 
within  the  cash-discount  period. 
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REQUISITION  RECORDS 

A  requisition  is  the  initial  record  of  each  purchase  of  materials, 
supplies,  or  equipment  and  of  each  piece  of  repair,  decorating,  or 
alteration  work.  It  will  originate  with  the  building  manager,  su¬ 
perintendent,  janitor,  caretaker,  or  with  the  district  manager  or 
others  of  the  management  staff.  It  should,  of  course,  be  dated  and 
show  where,  when,  and  what  quantity  of  material  or  what  work  is 
wanted,  with  a  description  sufficient  to  identify  the  material  or  in¬ 
dicate  the  scope  of  the  work. 

When  properly  approved,  it  becomes  an  order  to  the  purchasing 
agent  to  buy  or  to  contract  for  work.  A  form  should  be  devised 
to  conform  somewhat  to  the  purchase  order  which  will  be  copied 
partially  from  it. 

Cleaning  and  maintenance  supplies  are  items  of  constant  need. 
It  has  been  found  practical  to  develop  a  list  form  of  monthly  re¬ 
port  from  each  building  for  such  items,  which  becomes  a  requisi¬ 
tion,  inventory,  and  consumption  record.  With  the  use  of  this  re¬ 
port.  (see  illustration)  materials  are  purchased  only  once  each 
month,  except  in  emergency.  The  report  is  also  helpful  in  stand¬ 
ardizing  supplies  and  in  discouraging  wasteful  use. 

PURCHASE  ORDER 

When  the  source  of  supply  has  been  determined  or  the  con¬ 
tractor  or  mechanic  has  been  selected,  a  purchase  or  work  order, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  issued.  Separate  forms  for  vendors  and 
contractors  may  be  used,  or  a  combination  form  may  be  adopted. 

A  practical  combination  form  is  illustrated.  It  is  in  quadrupli¬ 
cate — the  original  goes  to  the  contractor  or  mechanic,  the  second 
and  third  copies  to  the  building,  and  the  fourth  copy  to  the  office 
file.  The  second  copy  is  held  at  the  building  until  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  or  the  merchandise  is  received.  It  is  then  “certified”  by  the 
building  manager  or  superintendent  and  returned  to  the  office  to 
be  attached  to  the  invoice.  The  third  copy  is  retained  in  the  build¬ 
ing  manager’s  file.  The  vendor  or  contractor  is  required  to  quote 
the  order  number  on  his  bill  for  identification  and  is  limited  to  the 
work  or  merchandise  shown  on  the  order.  He  must  secure  another 
order  for  any  additional  work  or  material.  The  certification  on 
the  second  copy  of  the  order  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  build¬ 
ing  should  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  All  work  should  be  in- 
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spected  by  the  district  manager  or  another  on  the  management 
staff,  and  such  inspection  should  be  indicated  on  the  bill.  All 
equipment  should  be  inspected  and  supplies  should  be  spot  checked. 

ORDER  REGISTER 

Purchase  or  work  orders  should  be  posted,  promptly  on  being 
issued,  to  an  order  register  from  the  fourth  (office)  copy  of  the 
order.  This  register  will  guard  against  duplicate  payment  by  re¬ 
quiring  that  bills  and  invoices  be  posted  against  original  entries 
of  the  orders.  It  should  be  in  card  form  with  a  card  for  each  unit 
and  each  class  of  expenditure  not  applicable  to  a  unit,  and  should  be 
filed  vertically  by  buildings  in  unit  order.  Statistics  of  committ¬ 
ments  can  be  taken  off  readily  from  an  order  register  so  prepared. 
It  will  also  serve  as  a  consumption  record  for  utilities  and  for  fuel 
if  periodic  inventories  are  taken  and  applied  to  it.  It  will  be  valuable 
for  reference  as  to  work  previously  done.  A  six-  by  nine-inch  card 
has  been  found  to  be  practical. 

A  purchasing  agent  will  add  to  his  value  to  the  organization  by 
a  proper  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  management  and  the  de¬ 
partments  with  which  he  must  work.  Such  a  spirit  might  almost 
be  a  sixth  “Right.” 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  REAL  ESTATE 

•  Joseph  M.  Dodge 

As  our  real  estate  economy  matures  it  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  management,  as  an  executive  function,  is  to  he 
the  focal  point  of  the  entire  real  estate  business.  The  follow¬ 
ing  article  is  Mr.  Dodge’s  written  version  of  his  address 
delivered  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  in  Philadelphia  in  November.  It  is  valu¬ 
able  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  an  expert  in  financial 
management  concerning  real  estate  management. 

Your  business,  like  every  other, 
is  burdened  with  the  endless  details  of  your  daily  work.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  properties  and  clients,  and  the  struggle  to  make  your  efforts 
successful,  will  always  magnify  the  importance  of  routine.  What 
you  have  to  do  every  day,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  do  it,  tends  to 
drive  you  away  from  consideration  of  the  elements  of  management 
on  which  permanent  values  depend,  and  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
measure  its  real  effectiveness  and  significance. 

This  condition,  itself,  is  a  major  management  problem.  It  is  so 
natural  and  so  common  that  it  not  only  affects  the  permanence  of 
many  individual  and  business  accomplishments  but  also  affects  the 
permanence  of  the  operating  results  of  our  national  economy  in 
terms  of  depressions  and  crises. 

To  understand  this  we  must  consider  the  essential  nature  of 
management.  It  is  the  art  of  accomplishing  satisfactory  results  by 
the  application  of  sound  principles  to  changing  circumstances. 
First,  it  is  always  concerned  with  problems,  because  the  things 
that  are  right  take  care  of  themselves ;  second,  it  is  concerned  with 
the  principles  used  in  solving  the  problems;  and  third,  with  the 
action  taken  and  the  performance  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  desired 
result.  In  brief,  the  ability  of  management  to  grasp  the  full 
measure  of  its  duties  and  to  act  soundly  and  effectively  toward 
their  fulfillment  and  the  quality  of  thinking  management  applies 
to  its  responsibilities  and  its  problems  are  directly  related  to  the 
nature  and  the  permanence  of  its  accomplishments. 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  MANAGEMENT 

In  the  management  of  real  estate  there  are  internal  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  mistakes  of  judgment,  and 
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the  following  of  unsound  principles.  There  are  also  external  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
These,  in  turn,  are  usually  the  result  of  the  volume  of  intermingled 
management  errors  made  by  individuals,  businesses,  financiers, 
investors,  bankers,  and  politicians.  Included  there  must  be  some 
contributing  errors  of  real  estate  men  and  real  estate  managers. 

If  a  brief  historical  approach  to  the  subject  is  used,  certain 
broad  management  problems  and  the  principles  related  to  them 
appear  to  define  themselves  clearly. 

Between  1900  and  1920,  you  had  one  period  of  about  three  years 
of  activity  which  w’as  above  normal,  centering  around  the  year 
1905.  Between  1920  and  1940,  you  had  another  period  of  about  six 
years  of  more  than  normal  activity,  centering  around  the  year 
1925.  This  is  a  strange  combination  of  twenty-year  periods,  and  it 
seems  directed  toward  an  obvious  problem  of  management  for  the 
years  centering  around  1945. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is :  How  are  you  going  to  approach 
the  next  period  of  above  normal  activity?  First,  how  are  you  going 
to  capitalize  on  it  to  the  benefit  of  your  business?  Second,  what 
condition  will  your  business  and  the  business  of  your  clients  be  in 
when  the  abnormal  activity  declines  and  ends,  as  is  inevitable? 

In  the  last  fourteen  years,  there  were  ten  years  in  which  you  had 
declining  activity  and  stagnation.  Except  for  the  last  four  years 
of  increasing  activity,  there  has  been  little  new  building  and,  at 
the  same  time,  there  has  been  excessive  depreciation  on  old  build¬ 
ings  due  to  lack  of  maintenance  and  modernization  expenditures. 
Depreciation,  in  turn,  was  increased  by  obsolescence,  measured  by 
what  can  be  offered  now  against  what  could  be  offered  then. 

Today  we  stand  with  a  long  depression  behind  us,  normal  activity 
at  hand,  and  a  great  necessity  created  by  the  needs  of  the  present  , 
and  future,  superimposed  upon  what  was  not  done  in  the  last  four¬ 
teen  years.  To  arrive  again  at  a  long-term  normal,  the  power  and 
credit  of  the  government  and  its  agencies  have  been  put  to  your 
service  to  turn  the  tide  of  activity  in  your  favor.  Our  economy  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  creation  of  government  deficits  and  wide¬ 
spread  government  spending,  and  this  is  now  amplified  by  tremen¬ 
dous  expenditures  for  national  defense.  Of  course  you  realize  the 
financing  of  defense  or  war  is  pump-priming  on  a  tremendous 
scale.  All  these  add  up  to  a  probable  extreme  stimulation  of  eco- 
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nomic  activity  and  expanded  use  of  our  credit  and  industrial 
resources.  In  the  past  this  has  always  ended  in  some  form  of 
speculative  orgy,  and  undoubtedly  will  again.  And  that  possibility 
defines  another  management  problem. 

What  part  are  you  going  to  play  in  the  next  speculation  era,  if 
and  when  it  arrives  ?  Are  you  going  to  repeat  the  performances  of 
1905  and  1925  that  were  harmful  or  disastrous?  Are  you  going  to 
follow  the  principles  that  permitted  the  mistakes  of  those  years,  or 
are  you  intending  to  follow  clearly  thought-out  and  sound  principles 
which  lead  to  more  permanent  results? 

Your  business  can  look  back  on  certain  highlights  of  these  past 
years  which  tell  a  useful  story:  the  speculative  land  and  building 
booms;  investment  valuations  based  on  speculative  prices  for  both 
land  and  future  rental  income;  the  creation  and  the  mopping-up 
of  the  unsound  real  estate  mortgage  bond  financing  for  apartment 
and  business  building;  the  creation  and  mopping-up  of  residential 
and  business  property  mortgages  where  the  combination  of  inflated 
values  and  lack  of  principal  payments  left  little  or  no  equity,  or  a 
loss;  the  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation  lifting  the  unperform- 
able  promises  of  mortgage  debtors  from  the  shoulders  of  hard- 
pressed  lenders;  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  offering 
the  support  of  the  government’s  credit  to  assist  in  the  creation  of 
new  promises  (that  is,  new  debts)  for  the  stimulation  of  resi¬ 
dential  construction  and  modernization. 

Every  one  of  these  conditions  was  directly  related  to  some 
kind  of  mistake  of  management.  Regardless  of  whether  it  was 
speculation,  unsound  valuation,  or  overborrowing,  the  extreme 
penalties  and  losses  could  have  been  avoided.  Now  the  sources  of 
these  mistakes  are  well  in  the  past  and  may  be  forgotten  because 
they  have  been  buried  in  the  efforts  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
attempting  to  correct  the  unfortunate  results.  But  actually  they 
remain  as  a  management  problem  of  the  future,  which  you  must 
prepare  to  answer  now,  in  terms  of:  How  much  of  this  is  going 
to  be  repeated  and  what  am  I  going  to  do  to  help  prevent  it? 

Real  estate  had  no  corner  on  mistakes  or  losses.  It  had  plenty  of 
help  in  making  mistaker  and  plenty  of  company.  In  this  same 
period,  the  banking  structure  was  housecleaned ;  finance  capital 
was  disciplined  and  subjected  to  new  controls;  labor  forced  some 
recognition  beyond  that  of  being  part  of  the  material  and  equip- 
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ment  inventory ;  speculators  were  wiped  out ;  it  was  found  that  real 
estate  equities  were  not  ownership ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  debt 
was  something  to  be  liquidated  instead  of  carried  along  indefinitely, 
while  the  equity  owner  obtained  all  the  benefits  of  both  income  and 
profit,  at  the  mere  cost  of  interest. 

What  happened  was  simply  this:  Individual  management  failed 
in  too  many  cases,  and  the  sum  of  these  failures  resulted  in  a 
catastrophe  that  everyone  had  to  help  pay  for.  As  a  result,  we  are 
starting  over,  after  paying  for  the  mistakes,  with  many  new  restric¬ 
tions  and  changes,  and  new  viewpoints,  resulting  from  the  excesses 
and  extremes  of  these  years. 

I  do  not  know  the  technical  requirements  and  problems  of  your 
business,  but  I  do  know  the  relation  of  sound  principles  to  success 
and  failure.  I  do  know  the  high  cost  of  following  unsound  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  past,  and  the  need  to  follow  sound  principles  in  the 
future.  I  do  know  we  make  many  individual  mistakes  that  are 
costly,  but  wholesale  problems  and  wholesale  business  failures  are 
always  the  result  of  the  inability  of  too  large  a  per  cent  of  the 
people  to  follow  sound  principles. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  twenty  or  forty  years,  we  have 
to  admit  that  there  was  too  much  bad  management.  The  problems 
created,  the  losses  taken,  and  the  corrections  enforced  were  the 
result  of  too  many  people  failing  to  understand  or  act  properly 
toward  their  fundamental  responsibilities.  Failure  to  assume  these 
responsibilities  voluntarily  resulted  in  new  laws  and  regulations, 
which  always  follow  proven  weaknesses.  Laws  come  into  effect 
when  the  situation  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  a  popular  demand  is 
or  can  be  created  for  its  correction.  Laws  do  not  usually  direct 
constructive  action;  they  limit  destructive  action.  They  prohibit 
bad  practice  and  attempt  to  avoid  its  repetition. 

For  example,  we  know  this  was  true  in  the  banking  business. 
The  record  shows  it.  In  1921  there  were  30,000  banks,  and  today 
there  are  15,000  banks.  It  is  inescapable  that  what  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  the  surviving  banks  were  able  to  do  to  keep  in  condition 
to  survive,  or  at  least  be  worthy  of  help,  the  managements  of  the 
failed  banks  could  have  done.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  bank 
management  became  too  much  interested  in  profits  and  caring  for 
borrowers,  and  was  too  little  concerned  about  the  safety  of  de¬ 
positors.  This  was  a  failure  to  see  and  follow  the  controlling 
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principle  which  in  the  case  of  a  bank  is  first  to  protect  the  depositor. 

We  know  that  too  often  business  management  accepted  an 
attitude  based  on  a  first  responsibility  to  profits  and  stock  values 
and  little  responsibility  to  labor.  We  know  that  speculators  were 
concerned  primarily  with  making  something  out  of  nothing.  We 
know  that  there  was  an  extreme  general  interest  in  speculative 
profits  which  affected  the  conduct  of  business,  banks,  and  financial 
organizations.  Also,  we  must  admit  that  these  errors  crept  into 
the  management  of  real  estate  investment  and  operation.  It  was 
the  multiplication  of  these  attitudes,  and  the  actions  that  arose 
from  them,  which  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a  serious  general 
problem. 

In  searching  for  simple  terms  with  which  to  define  what 
happened  to  everyone,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  “opportunity” 
was  misdirected  into  “opportunism.”  As  you  know,  “opportunity” 
is  a  good  chance  or  a  favorable  circumstance  for  doing  something. 
“Opportunism”  is  taking  advantage  of  that  chance  or  circumstance 
with  little  regard  for  principles  or  the  ultimate  consequences. 
Ownership  and  management  were  selfish,  which  is  always  bad, 
and  they  failed  to  consider  all  of  their  responsibilities,  and  consider 
them  in  terms  of  both  the  present  and  the  future.  So  we  paid  a 
high  price  for  acts  that  were  not  constructive  and  profits  that 
were  not  permanent.  This  is  what  always  happens  when  oppor¬ 
tunism  rules. 

A  NEW  AND  SPECIALIZED  BUSINESS 

The  business  of  organized  real  estate  management  is,  I  believe, 
relatively  new.  It  comes  about  as  a  result  of  the  size  of  building 
units ;  the  passing  of  properties  into  the  hands  of  trusts  and  estates, 
and  inexperienced  owners ;  and  the  accumulation  of  properties  into 
the  hands  of  investment  and  corporate  ownership.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  all  of  these  situations  is  “increasing  compli¬ 
cation”  and  “absentee  ownership.”  These  also  define  management 
problems,  and  the  terms  of  management  service. 

The  difficulties  of  management  and  business  direction  have  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  because  of  the  multiplied  complications  of  our 
economic  development.  All  business,  including  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness,  is  affected  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  by  conditions  out¬ 
side  of  the  control  of  the  business  itself.  These  may  arise  from  the 
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changing  demands  of  the  public,  with  whom  business  is  done; 
internal  adjustments  made  necessary  by  new  legal  requirements  or 
regulations;  broad  economic  changes;  increased  charges  against 
the  business  income,  in  the  form  of  taxes ;  and  from  social  causes. 
The  tempo  of  this  change  has  accelerated.  You  can  prove  that  easily 
by  looking  backward  at  the  events  of  any  recent  year.  If  you  do 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  year  is  a  very  long  time. 

Few  of  us  are  able  to  anticipate  important  changes  so  accurately 
that  we  can  always  be  right  and  always  end  up  with  profits  and  no 
losses.  The  odds  against  us  are  too  great.  And  when  you  attempt 
to  measure  the  cumulative  result  of  the  speed,  number,  and  extent 
of  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  and  may  take  place 
in  the  future,  you  can  visualize  the  defensive  value  of  a  sound 
approach  to  changing  conditions,  included  in  my  general  definition 
of  the  function  of  management. 

The  natural  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  process  of  the 
country’s  growth  and  aging,  its  use  in  large  amounts  for  invest¬ 
ment,  the  development  of  the  corporate  system,  and  the  descent 
of  property  by  inheritance  have  all  tended  to  separate  manage¬ 
ment  from  ownership  and  thereby  add  to  its  responsibility  the 
problem  of  absentee  ownership. 

Yours  is  a  highly  specialized  business.  It  requires  good  judgment 
and  integrity,  and  a  complete  technical  knowledge  of  structures 
and  land  values.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  line  drawn 
between  what  may  be  called  a  rental  agent  and  a  real  estate  man¬ 
ager.  To  obtain  tenants  and  to  collect  rents  is  only  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  management,  but  it  is  not  management.  Management  has 
greater  responsibilities  and  broader  obligations. 

Fundamentally,  management  is  a  creative  function,  whether  in 
real  estate  or  any  other  business.  It  requires  that  something  be  , 
added  which  does  not  exist  without  its  presence.  In  real  estate, 
that  means  something  must  be  added  which  is  not  common  to 
property  owners.  Part  of  this  is  technical  equipment  and  methods 
of  doing  business,  but  it  also  includes  ideals  and  standards  and 
principles. 

Obviously,  real  estate  management  must  have  all  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  to  conduct  its  business  properly;  it  must  know  all 
the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  and  can  be  made  in  the 
handling  of  properties;  and  it  must  be  aware  of  the  increasing 
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complexity  of  its  fundamental  problems  and  of  their  nature.  But 
what  is  equally  important  and  sometimes  overlooked  is  that 
management  must  be  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  a  correspond¬ 
ing  lack  of  knowledge  or  understanding  of  any  or  all  of  these 
requirements  on  the  part  of  absentee  ownership. 

Looking  at  your  business  objectively,  it  would  appear  to  me  to 
fall  into  two  natural  divisions.  The  first  is  operation  for  income; 
and  the  second,  protection  of  values.  The  way  both  of  these  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  related  to  one  another  and  how  they  are  answered  is 
the  difference  between  real  estate  management  and  property  rental. 

Too  often  operation  has  been  aimed  exclusively  at  maximum  net 
return.  A  better  perspective  is  obtained  if  the  word  “continuous” 
is  added  and  the  formula  becomes  “maximum  continuous  net 
return.”  The  income  objective  may  be  a  natural  requirement  of 
ownership,  but  if  it  becomes  the  major  purpose  of  real  estate 
management,  it  defeats  conservation  of  values  because  it  is  then 
impossible  to  fulfill  the  obligation  for  repairs  and  adequate  mainte¬ 
nance.  To  maintain  a  fixed  net  income  can  lead  very  easily  to 
furnishing  the  least  for  the  lowest  cost  and  create  a  downward 
spiral  made  up  of  lower  rents,  inefficient  service,  lower  quality  of' 
tenants,  and  inadequate  maintenance.  So  every  operating  problem 
is  directly  connected  with  the  protection  of  values  because,  without 
management,  present  net  income,  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  long¬ 
term  planning,  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  bookkeeping  entry — just 
a  small  credit  against  future  losses. 

Real  estate  properties  are  not  flexible.  Their  use  is  relatively 
fixed.  They  cannot  be  moved  to  accommodate  those  who  might  use 
the  services.  They  cannot  escape  adverse  neighborhood  develop¬ 
ments,  and  they  must  be  defended  against  undesirable  encroach¬ 
ments.  Their  costs  of  operation  include  large  fixed  expenditures  in 
the  form  of  taxes,  interest,  and  insurance.  Small  changes  in  gross 
income  have  a  large  effect  on  net  income,  and  obsolescence  multiplies 
depreciation.  The  responsibility  is  to  recognize  and  meet  these 
problems  and  relate  the  operating  program  to  their  answer  and 
the  protection  of  the  economic  life  of  the  property. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

One  of  the  greatest  headaches  of  a  management  attempting  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  ownership,  in  terms  of  income  and 
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conservation — ^and  to  tenants,  in  terms  of  service,  maintenance, 
modernization,  and  rental  standards — is  the  debt  position  of  the 
property.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  operating  obstacles  created 
by  excessive  debt  and  the  requirements  for  annual  principal  amor¬ 
tization  and  interest  payments.  The  trouble  begins  with  a  mistaken 
notion  that  a  small  equity  constitutes  ownership.  It  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Ahead  of  that  ownership  comes  the  debt  that  must  be 
paid  and  serviced.  Also,  ahead  of  it  come  income  taxes,  real  estate 
taxes,  and  inheritance  taxes.  In  many  cases  these  add  up  to  a  much 
more  substantial  interest  in  the  income  and  the  principal  of  the 
property  than  the  ostensible  ownership  of  it. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  financial  management  of  a 
property  and  the  management  of  the  assets  of  a  bank.  True,  the 
one  is  the  management  of  money  and  its  safe  and  conservative 
investment  at  interest.  But  real  estate  management  is  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  values,  in  terms  of  money;  debts,  and  the  interest  on 
debts,  payable  in  money ;  and  a  return  on  the  capital  invested,  which 
is  more  like  interest  than  a  commercial  profit.  Like  a  banker,  you 
are  interested  in  a  continuous  small  net  return  not  destroyed  by 
losses. 

The  debt  problem  may  carry  with  it  the  mistaken  idea  that  a 
loan  obtained  to  purchase  or  build  is  to  be  liquidated  with  the 
smallest  possible  part  of  the  gross  income  and  over  the  longest 
possible  period  of  time.  The  borrower  always  wants  the  largest  debt 
he  can  obtain,  with  the  smallest  possible  principal  and  interest 
payments,  so  he  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  amount  of  net 
income.  The  lender  who  puts  out  money  at  interest  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  safety  ana  repayment  of  the  principal  and  a 
fair  return  for  the  risk.  Both  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  accel¬ 
erated  change  and  an  unpredictable  future.  The  only  safe  answer, 
for  both  problems,  and  for  owner  and  lender  alike,  is  substantial 
and  regular  amortization.  Always  remember  that  the  requirements 
placed  around  debt  by  the  conservative  lender  are  a  just  and  equal 
protection  to  the  borrower,  because  if  they  protect  the  lender  they 
also  keep  the  property  owner  in  position  to  protect  his  equity  under 
adverse  or  unforeseen  circumstances. 

Speaking  as  a  lender,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  an  important 
principle  that  was  driven  home  in  the  minds  of  bankers  after  1933. 
The  losses  taken  on  foreclosed  mortgage  loans,  where  the  prop- 
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erties  were  ultimately  sold,  as  a  rule  never  equaled  the  amount  of 
principal  payments  originally  written  into  the  mortgage  contracts 
which  were  permitted  to  go  unpaid  during  the  years  when  the 
payments  could  have  been  easily  met  by  the  borrower. 

For  these  reasons,  we  must  recognize  that  one  of  the  first  obliga¬ 
tions  of  management,  interested  in  the  conservation  of  values,  is  to 
see  that  the  debt  is  reduced  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  conservative 
amount,  or  paid  in  full.  Only  when  this  is  done,  only  when  owner¬ 
ship  faces  a  debt  obligation  that  is  well  within  its  means  to  protect 
or  pay,  is  it  sure  of  its  financial  footing  or  its  actual  ownership. 
Many  a  building  project  has  been  a  structural  success,  and  one  of 
the  requirements  of  that  structural  success  was  the  designing  and 
setting  up  of  a  firm  foundation.  But,  while  this  physical  founda¬ 
tion  was  being  built,  the  ownership  was  jeopardized  by  the  creation 
of  an  unwieldy  debt,  or  the  failure  to  pay  down  or  off  a  reasonable 
debt  when  the  income  was  available  for  the  purpose.  Debt  can  take 
control  of  management.  It  can  also  assume  the  authority  of 
management.  In  both  cases,  it  usually  happens  when  least  wanted. 

OBLIGATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Management  of  every  kind  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  exclusive 
attention  given  to  the  affairs  of  one  business.  It  is  no  longer  a 
problem  solely  of  administering  a  business  for  the  benefit  of  the 
management  or  the  ownership.  It  has  had  to  enlarge  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.  It  has  had  to  become  aware  of  fundamental  principles 
which  had  been  given  too  little  notice  in  the  chase  for  business  and 
speculative  profits.  The  times  have  called  for  a  change  of  attitude. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Brown,  president  of  the  Johns-Manville  Company, 
defined  this  very  well  in  a  speech  made  at  the  International  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  about  two  years  ago.  He  was  quoted  by  the 
Monopoly  Committee  of  Congress  as  an  example  of  business  en¬ 
lightenment,  when  he  said,  “In  the  complex  industrial  society 
under  which  we  now  live,  management  no  longer  represents,  as 
formerly,  a  single  interest;  increasingly  it  functions  on  the  basis 
of  a  trusteeship,  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  proper  balance  of 
equity  between  four  basic  interlocking  groups — the  shareholders, 
the  jobholders,  the  customers,  and  the  public.” 

We  all  understand  that  the  shareholders  are  the  owners,  the 
jobholders  are  the  employees,  and  the  customers  are  the  tenants  or 
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clients,  but  some  people  are  confused  by  the  inclusion  of  the  equity 
of  the  “public”  in  the  obligations  of  management.  They  forget  that 
in  the  economic  health  and  progress  of  the  country,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  single  thing  a  good  management  can  give  any  business  is  to 
provide  it  with  long  life  and  continuity.  Its  continuous  life,  or  lack 
of  it,  affects  the  whole  economy  of  the  country  and  the  lives  and 
future  of  many  people,  including  investors,  lenders,  and  workers. 
Few  people  realize  this.  They  are  too  accustomed  to  considering 
the  accomplishments  of  management  in  terms  of  business  size  or 
growth,  production  or  sales  records,  profits  or  dividends. 

Another  of  these  obligations  to  the  public  is  to  limit  and  control 
speculation  because,  while  speculation  leads  to  abnormal  profits,  it 
also  leads  to  abnormal  losses.  Every  speculative  boom  must  be 
financed,  and  in  this  country  it  is  always  financed  by  bank  credit 
that  is  too  freely  loaned  for  the  purpose.  This  makes  the  control  of 
speculation  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  banks  and  other  lending 
agencies.  You  saw  their  failure  to  follow  this  principle  operate 
disastrously  in  the  middle  20’s  in  connection  with  real  estate  activ¬ 
ity,  and  again  in  the  late  20’s  in  connection  with  stock  market 
activity.  The  fundamental  error  of  speculative  lending  is  the  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  creation  of  fictitious  values.  It  permits  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  prices  that  are  not  based  on  a  reasonable  and  certain 
future  earning  power.  It  encourages  transactions  carrying  debts 
that  can  be  liquidated  only  by  a  sale  to  a  buyer  who  has  more 
optimism  than  the  present  holder  and  is  willing  to  assume  the 
existing  or  a  larger  debt  and  also  part  with  cash. 

As  a  result  of  the  things  that  have  happened,  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  stock  speculation.  There  is  a  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  controlling  the  issuing  of  new  securities  and  specula¬ 
tive  activity  on  the  stock  exchange.  There  is  the  Federal  Reserve^ 
System,  controlling  the  amount  in  dollars  of  banks’  assets  that  may 
be  loaned  for  this  purpose  and  the  percentage  of  loans  on  individual 
securities. 

But  there  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  real  estate  business  or  con¬ 
nected  with  real  estate  loans.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
regularly  quoted  markets  against  which  changing  values  may  be 
measured  day  by  day.  The  appraisals  of  properties  and  the  amounts 
loaned  against  those  appraisals  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  or  corporate  lender.  Values  are  a  matter  of  judgment  or  are 
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measured  by  last  sales.  About  the  only  control  that  has  any  general 
application  is  that  provided  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  in  its  requirements  for  an  FHA  loan.  But  this  applies  only  to 
residential  building.  The  large  per  cent  of  loans  that  can  be  obtained 
backed  by  a  government  guarantee,  the  small  down  payment  re¬ 
quired  permitting  too  many  properties  to  be  sold  on  a  “What  have 
you  got  to  lose?”  basis,  and  the  possibility  that  FHA  appraisals  will 
rise  with  speculative  prices  and  will  not  be  used  as  a  restraining 
force  will  very  probably  contribute  to  the  acceleration  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  cycle. 

Your  business,  then,  is  subject  only  to  the  controls  placed  against 
you  by  conservative  lenders  and  the  fundamental  principles 
followed  and  recommended  by  you  in  the  conduct  of  your  business. 
You  have  every  duty  that  goes  with  the  profession  of  management. 
This  is  a  great  responsibility.  It  can  be  well  or  badly  handled.  It 
can  be  handled  constructively  or  destructively.  You  can  follow 
sound  principles  or  proceed  along  the  path  of  opportunism.  You  can 
work  within  the  letter  of  the  law  or  you  can  work  according  to 
standards  higher  than  those  required  by  any  law. 

You  have  the  obligation  to  return  a  profit,  while  improving  and 
defending  the  financial  and  competitive  position  of  your  business 
and  properties.  In  addition,  your  management  is  charged  with 
certain  general  responsibilities.  These  involve  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present.  They  include  the  obligations  to  employees,  clients, 
tenants,  and  real  estate  investors — to  the  man  who  buys  as  well  as 
the  man  who  sells — to  the  man  who  lends  as  well  as  the  man  who 
borrows — and  the  public  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  always  pays 
the  price  of  management’s  mistakes. 
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PAINT-ROOM  PRACTICE  AND  POLICY 

•  David  L.  Keith 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles  treating  in  detail 
the  problems  of  the  paint  room.  The  purpose  is  to  investigate 
fully  this  phase  of  decorating  costs.  Methods  of  painting 
and  decorating,  qualities  of  paints,  and  the  other  factors 
relating  to  decorating  as  a  technique  will  not  he  covered. 
Subsequent  articles  will  cover:  “Care  and  Maintenance  of 
Supplies  and  Equipment” ;  “Safety  For  Painters" ;  and  “Dec¬ 
orating  Records.” 

\.  LOCATION  OF  FACILITIES 

D  ECORATING  is  one  of  the 
largest  expense  items  appearing  on  a  building’s  profit  and  loss 
statement.  As  it  annually  costs  from  5  to  25  per  cent  of  the  gross 
income,  the  necessity  for  its  proper  control  is  obvious.  This  control 
starts  in  the  paint  room  and  extends  finally  to  the  decorating 
records. 

Large  office  and  apartment  buildings  usually  have  crews  of 
painters  who  do  all  of  the  interior  painting  and  sometimes  the  ex¬ 
terior  painting  as  well.  When  such  is  the  case,  there  is  of  necessity 
a  paint  shop,  which  may  be  either  a  cubbyhole  or  a  spacious  base¬ 
ment.  Some  paint  rooms  are  neat,  and  some  are  untidy  and  dis¬ 
organized.  Few  reach  perfection.  It  is  obvious  that  this  shop 
should  be  fitted  to  the  building’s  needs,  that  cramped  quarters  may 
cause  loss  of  efficiency. 

Location  of  facilities  in  the  paint  room  should  be  such  that  they 
can  be  used  to  their  greatest  advantage.  Equipment  and  supplies 
must  be  properly  maintained,  particularly  since  brushes,  sponges, 
and  other  supplies  are  hitting  new  high  levels  in  cost.  Another 
reason  for  rigid  control  is  that  in  the  paint  room,  more  than  in  any 
other  place,  there  are  likely  to  be  fire  hazards. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  remembered  when  setting  up  a 
paint  shop  is  that  there  should  be  a  regular  place  for  everything. 
When  each  article  has  its  particular  place,  no  time  is  lost  hunting 
for  misplaced  items,  half-used  cans  of  paint  are  not  hidden  in  the 
debris  until  the  contents  are  too  hard  to  mix  and  must  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  equipment  receives  better  care,  as  anything  that  is 
not  in  order  or  has  not  been  cleaned  is  easily  seen.  Furthermore, 
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FIG.  1:  A  TYPICAL  PAINT  SHELF  DIVISION 
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the  head  painter  can  make  a  quick  visual  inventory  every  night  to 
see  what  needs  to  be  ordered.  Greater  efficiency  results  from  an 
orderly  shop,  and  its  neatness  gives  the  painters  a  sense  of  pride 
which  they  take  with  them  to  the  apartments  or  offices  which  they 
are  decorating. 

SHELVES 

Paint-room  shelves  are  divided  into  sections,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  stock  that  is  carried  and  the  type  of  work  done.  They 
should  be  ample  to  take  care  of  the  largest  possible  inventory  and 
still  leave  some  space  for  “unknown  quantities.”  Since  the  shelves 
must  hold  a  number  of  heavy  items,  they  should  be  strongly  con¬ 
structed  of  well-seasoned  wood.  A  possible  division  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  There  should  be  sections  reserved  for  paints,  enamels, 
varnishes,  and  as  much  space  as  may  be  needed  for  calcimine, 
casein  paint,  plaster,  lime,  etc.  One  section  should  be  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  colors  if  the  painters  mix 
their  own  colors.  Another  section  should  be  used  for  clean  drop 
cloths,  painters’  uniforms,  and  sponges.  The  section  for  sponges 
should  be  made  of  slats  so  spaced  that  air  can  circulate  around  the 
sponges  in  order  to  dry  them  quickly.  A  slat  placed  across  the  front 
of  this  section  will  keep  the  sponges  from  falling  out. 

Large,  heavy  items  should  be  placed  on  the  lower  shelves  and  the 
lighter  ones  on  top.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for  such  place¬ 
ment  :  first,  it  is  easier  to  handle  large  cans  from  the  lower  shelves 
and,  second,  this  method  allows  lighter  boards  to  be  used  for  the 
top  sections  than  at  the  bottom.  Each  section  should  be  name- 
tabbed  for  easy  identification. 

TABLES 

There  is  need  for  extra  tables  in  the  paint  shop.  These  can  be 
built,  if  desired,  by  the  building’s  workmen.  They  should  be  sturdy 
enough  to  hold  the  objects  that  are  likely  to  be  placed  upon  them. 
In  front  of  the  shelf  section  devoted  to  colors  a  mixing  table  is 
necessary.  It  will  have  greater  use  if  the  painter  mixes  his  own 
paint,  but  in  any  case  it  can  be  used  for  straining  paint,  pouring  it 
into  cans,  etc. 

If  small  items  are  painted  in  the  shop,  a  drying  table  will  be 
needed  along  one  side  of  the  room.  Small  movable  objects,  such  as 
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radiator  covers,  etc.,  can  be  painted  much  more  efficiently  in  the 
paint  room  than  in  the  apartments  or  offices.  If  a  great  deal  of 
painting  is  done  in  the  shop,  another  table  will  be  needed  for  paint¬ 
ing  purposes,  but  if  the  articles  are  not  large  they  may  be  painted 
on  the  drying  table.  There  should  be  room  enough  on  this  table  so 
that  the  painter  will  not  feel  cramped.  If  the  room  is  dusty,  or  a 
good  deal  of  sanding  is  done,  painting  should  be  done  in  another 
room. 

Important  also  in  the  equipment  of  the  paint  shop  is  a  desk.  The 
head  painter  should  be  an  executive,  not  merely  a  dauber  in  colors. 
He  receives  orders,  which  should  be  written  to  lessen  the  possibility 
of  mistakes.  He  must  fill  out  order  blanks.  He  must  make  up  in¬ 
ventories.  He  must  make  records  of  everything  done.  In  other 
words,  he  must  have  a  desk  where  he  can  carry  out  his  executive 
duties. 

TOOL  RACK 

Painters  use  many  kinds  of  tools.  Wire  brushes,  putty  knives, 
scrapers,  trowels  clutter  up  the  paint  shop  and  become  lost,  strayed, 
and  stolen.  A  tool  rack  is  an  excellent  method  of  keeping  track  of 
these  miscellaneous  items.  To  make  it,  boards  are  joined  firmly 
together  with  bolts  to  form  a  large,  smooth  expanse  of  wood 
approximately  three  by  six  feet  (or  larger  or  smaller,  as  may  be 
found  necessary).  This  is  attached  to  the  wall  and  painted  black. 
Each  tool  is  then  given  a  space  on  the  board,  and  nails  are  driven 
so  that  the  tool  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced.  An  outline  of 
the  knife  or  trowel  or  other  tool  is  then  drawn  in  chalk  on  the 
board  where  it  belongs,  and  the  outline  is  filled  in  with  red  paint. 
Thus,  when  a  tool  is  removed,  the  red  spot  shows  up,  and  it  is 
apparent  at  the  quitting-time  checkup  which  tools  are  missing. 
Furthermore,  having  a  definite  place  for  each  tool  makes  it  easy  to 
locate  the  tools  needed  for  a  job.  As  a  double  insurance  against 
mistakes  in  placement  and  loss  of  tools,  the  name  of  the  item  may 
be  written  or  typed  on  a  strip  of  paper,  which  is  then  pasted  on 
the  red  silhouette. 

OTHER  EQUIPMENT 

A  scale  is  a  necessity  in  any  paint  shop.  This  is  used  to  weigh 
materials  that  are  sent  in  weighed  lots,  such  as  calcimine,  casein 
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paint,  etc.,  and  to  keep  a  close  check  on  sponge  purchases,  which 
all  managers  know  is  a  necessity.  The  type  generally  used  is  a 
hand  scale  which  is  tied  to  a  rope  that  runs  through  a  pulley 
attached  to  the  ceiling.  The  scale  can  be  hooked  to  the  material  on 
the  floor,  pulled  up  off  the  floor,  and  read  easily.  This  method 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  back  strain,  rupture,  etc.  in  attempting 
to  lift  heavy  articles  up  to  a  scale  which  is  stationary. 

Across  one  side  of  the  room,  about  six  and  one  half  feet  from  the 
floor,  a  wire  should  be  stretched,  over  which  the  drop  cloths  are 
thrown  at  night  after  they  have  been  used.  This  leaves  them  fully 
opened  up  so  that  they  can  dry  overnight,  and  they  dry  much  more 
easily  than  if  they  are  thrown  in  a  heap  in  the  corner.  Also,  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  combustion  is  reduced. 

Two  pieces  of  regulation  equipment  may  be  located  in  the  paint 
room  or  may  be  placed  elsewhere.  The  first  is  the  sprayer.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  should  be  located  in  the  paint  room 
should  be  discussed  with  the  manufacturer  of  the  equipment  who 
will  be  glad  to  help  in  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  use  from  his 
machinery.  The  other,  which  is  not  so  generally  used,  is  the  paint- 
removing  vat.  Usually  this  is  located  in  another  room  where  there 
is  less  activity,  as  the  chemicals  used  in  the  vat  are  rather  dangerous 
to  have  around.  If  the  vat  is  in  the  paint  shop,  it  should  be  in  a 
corner  which  is  not  used  except  for  the  purpose  of  paint  removing. 
It  should  be  covered  with  a  lid,  preferably  of  metal.  A  pair  of  rubber 
gloves  should  be  kept  on  a  small  shelf  above  it,  handy  to  use 
whenever  anything  is  being  put  into  the  vat  or  taken  out. 

If  wallpaper  is  used  extensively,  a  rack  for  it  can  be  built  ad¬ 
joining  the  paint  shelf.  A  cleaning  tank  for  paint  buckets  and  cans 
is  usually  placed  under  the  drying  table  where  it  is  out  of  the  way 
and  yet  is  easy  to  use.  There  should  be  places  for  paste  tables, 
stepladders,  extension  planks,  etc.,  either  suspended  from  the  wall 
by  nails  or  hooks  or  neatly  arranged  in  a  corner.  Location  of 
facilities  in  a  typical  paint  shop  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

A  great  quantity  of  expensive  supplies  and  equipment  find  their 
way  into  the  paint  shop.  Inventory  control  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  series.  However,  there  should  be  locks  on  the  doors,  and  the 
only  keys  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  manager  and  the  head 
painter.  If  for  any  reason  it  becomes  desirable  for  other  painters 
to  have  keys,  control  should  be  exercised  over  them  to  see  that  the 
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keys  do  not  fall  into  other  hands.  If  a  large  quantity  of  unopened 
supplies  is  kept  in  reserve,  it  is  desirable  to  store  them  in  a  cabinet 
which  can  be  locked.  Only  the  manager  and  the  head  painter  should 
have  possession  of  these  keys. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  paint  shop  be  ventilated.  However,  the 
fire  insurance  company  should  inspect  the  openings  to  make  sure 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  fire  spreading  from  the  paint  shop  to 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Also,  if  extensive  changes  are  made, 
or  a  new  paint  shop  is  set  up,  the  fire  insurance  inspector  should 
review  the  plans. 

If  no  other  employees’  room  is  available,  lockers  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  painters  in  the  paint  shop.  They  should  be  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  to  eliminate  the  possibilities  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

All  this  may  seem  obvious  to  many  readers.  However,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  consider  the  control  of  decorating 
costs  step  by  step.  The  care  of  supplies  and  equipment  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  JOURNAL. 
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REHABILITATION  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  APARTMENTS 

•  Fred  L.  Chapman,  c.p.m.,  m.a.i. 

Before  entering  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  problem,  in  order  to  clarify  matters,  it  might  be  well 
to  define  rather  generally  the  distinction  between  maintenance, 
replacements,  rehabilitation,  and  modernization: 

Maintenance  refers  to  the  expense  incurred  in  keeping  a  prop¬ 
erty  in  reasonable  condition  in  order  to  obtain  a  present  utility  of 
the  property.  Appraisal  Terminology^  defines  maintenance  as  “the 
act  of  keeping  or  the  expenditures  required  to  keep  a  property  in 
condition  to  perform  adequately  and  efficiently  the  service  for 
which  it  is  used.”  The  line  between  maintenance,  which  is  not  as¬ 
sumed  to  extend  the  life  of  the  property  as  a  whole,  and  replace¬ 
ments,  which  do  extend  its  life,  is  vague  and  subject  to  variation 
for  different  properties  and  purposes.  For  illustration,  installation 
of  a  washer  in  a  plumbing  fixture,  cleaning  tubes  in  a  boiler,  re¬ 
painting  or  redecorating,  and  similar  items  are  classified  under' 
maintenance. 

Replacements,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  to  renewals  of  items  in 
the  building  which  do  extend  its  physical  and  economic  life  beyond 
the  original  building  life,  thereby  offsetting  continuing  deprecia¬ 
tion  to  some  degree.  According  to  Appraisal  Terminology,^  the  term 
replacement,  in  a  restricted  sense,  applies  to  “any  property  expendi¬ 
ture  that  is  considered  to  extend  the  remaining  life  of  the  property — 
as  distinguished  from  repairs  or  maintenance  which  keep  it  in  a 
serviceable  condition  but  which  are  not  considered  to  extend  the 
remaining  useful  life.”  For  illustration,  the  renewal  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  boilers,  elevators,  furnaces,  and  the  like  are  classed  as 
replacements. 

Thus,  the  essential  difference  between  maintenance,  minor  and 
frequent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  replacements,  major  and  seldom,  on 
the  other,  is  that  while  the  former  expense  is  usually  incurred 
monthly  or  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
property  and  its  equipment  in  reasonable  condition  for  present  use, 

^Apjyraital  Terminology  (2nd  ed. ;  ChicaKO,  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers, 
1988),  p.  61. 

*Ibid..  p.  70. 
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the  latter  is  the  restoration  of  the  capital  used  up  in  service  and 
therefore  extends  the  useful  life  of  the  property  and  is  a  monthly 
or  yearly  bookkeeping  entry  for  a  number  of  years  before  actual 
expenditure. 

In  cheaply  built  structures,  periodic  replacements  of  various 
items  must  be  made  more  frequently  than  in  those  that  are  better 
constructed.  Such  buildings  also  suffer  an  excessive  maintenance 
cost  as  contrasted  with  new  buildings  or  equipment  or  with  build¬ 
ings  of  the  same  age  but  of  better  construction. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  modernization,  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “additions  to  capital,”  covers  expenditures  for  altera¬ 
tions  or  replacements  not  yet  worn  out  but  outmoded,  or  where 
there  is  more  property  added  and  usually  more  dollars  invested 
than  there  were  before  in  the  capital  account.  Rehabilitation  covers 
neglected  maintenance  and  needed  replacements.  Modernization 
goes  a  step  beyond  and  covers  replacements  not  yet  needed  or  in¬ 
stallations  of  the  latest  design  or  arrangements.  In  this  latter  re¬ 
spect  modernization  might,  and  generally  should,  include  needed 
replacements,  and  vice  versa. 

WHEN  ARE  REHABILITATION  AND  MODERNIZATION  JUSTIFIABLE? 

In  connection  with  any  program  of  rehabilitation  and  moderni¬ 
zation,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  economically  justified  unless  the 
structure  is  SDundly  built.  Jerry-built  apartments  in  advanced  stages 
of  decay  will  seldom,  if  ever,  warrant  rehabilitation  and  moderni¬ 
zation.  These  structures  have  comparatively  short  lives,  with  ex¬ 
pensive  maintenance  costs  in  the  meantime.  Well-built  structures, 
however,  will  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  maintenance. 

Great  differences  are  found  in  the  quality  of  construction  and 
workmanship  in  structures  built  from  the  same  plans  but  from 
different  specifications.  One  apartment  may  be  well  built  of  the 
best  materials ;  the  other  may  be  cheaply  built  of  poor  materials  to 
keep  the  cost  down  and  in  the  interest  of  securing  a  profit  in  the 
sale  of  the  property.  These  conditions  can  be  discovered  only  by 
actual  and  careful  inspection  of  the  physical  property. 

Many  times  the  services  of  experienced  contractors  are  advisable 
for  this  inspection,  which  may  reveal  conditions  which  will  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  structure  is  cheaply  built  and  has  a  com- 
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paratively  short  life,  while  another  is  well  built,  has  a  longer 
physical  life,  and  justifies  intensive  study  for  possible  rehabilitation 
and  modernization. 

A  rehabilitation  or  modernization  program  also  requires  astute 
appraisal  knowledge.  To  analyze  a  situation  successfully  and  set 
up  a  program,  the  property  manager  must  either  be  a  first-class 
appraiser  or  avail  himself  of  such  appraisal  service. 

MARKET  ANALYSIS 

The  property  manager  needs  to  know  the  market  for  the  service 
he  has  to  offer,  which  consists  of  dwelling  space  in  a  certain 
neighborhood.  It  would  seem  logical,  therefore,  that  he  should  first 
ascertain  who  will  be  interested  in  purchasing  dwelling  space  in  his 
building  when  rehabilitated  or  modernized  to  the  extent  justified 
by  the  market.  Second,  he  should  analyze  the  neighborhood  to  as¬ 
certain  what  the  trend  is — type  of  tenants,  income  level,  percentage 
of  occupancy,  competitive  buildings,  and  all  those  factors  that  go 
to  make  up  stability  or  instability  of  a  neighborhood. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  neighborhood  is  stable  enough 
to  justify  the  rehabilitation  or  modernization  of  a  particular  prop¬ 
erty,  his  next  step  is  to  analyze  the  building  itself,  to  find  out  what 
it  lacks  and  what  is  needed  to  put  it  in  proper  condition  for  the 
market  in  that  neighborhood. 

We  all  know  that  the  lower  the  rental  that  needs  to  be  charged 
for  a  dwelling  unit,  the  broader  the  market  for  that  unit.  There 
are  only  a  small  number  of  families  who  can  pay  rentals  above  $75 
a  month.  The  ability  of  families  in  the  United  States  to  pay  rent  is 
estimated  as  follows: 

4,178,212  families,  or  45.9  per  cent,  can  pay  less  than  $30. 

3,009,786  families,  or  31.1  per  cent,  can  pay  $30  to  $50. 

1,464,279  families,  or  15.1  per  cent,  can  pay  $50  to  $75. 

44,108  families,  or  6.1  per  cent,  can  pay  $75  or  more. 

It  follows  naturally  that,  except  as  to  the  lowest  substandard  in¬ 
come  groups,  the  broader  the  market,  the  more  stable  it  is ;  and  the 
more  certainty  there  is  that  the  property  will  produce  a  steady 
income  over  a  period  of  years. 

Along  with  the  study  of  the  number  of  people  interested  in  this 
type  of  property,  of  course,  comes  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  competitive  rental  units  available  at  prices  which  appeal 
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to  each  particular  income  group,  the  condition  of  these  competitive 
units,  and  their  location  in  the  city  or  in  the  neighborhood,  so  as  to 
make  possible  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  their  effect  upon  the 
subject  property.  It  follows  logically  that  if  the  rehabilitated 
project  will  be  better  than  a  competitive  building  and  within  rental 
reach  of  the  better  and  more  stable  elements  in  the  neighborhood,  it 
will  be  assured  of  success  in  so  far  as  occupancy  is  concerned.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  place 
it  in  such  condition  is  justified  is  another  matter  and  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later  on  in  this  discussion. 

The  possibility  of  overbuilding  in  the  same  rental  range  must  be 
carefully  analyzed  and  considered.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  city¬ 
wide  market  for  this  type  of  property  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  there  is  a  market  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located  or 
that  the  property  itself  will  appeal  to  this  market. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  a  city-wide  market,  and 
more  particularly  if  he  feels  sure  that  there  is  a  neighborhood 
market  at  the  moment,  the  manager’s  next  step  is  to  analyze  the 
neighborhood  itself.  Naturally  in  studying  the  market  he  will 
amass  a  considerable  volume  of  data  that  will  also  be  applicable  to 
the  particular  neighborhood.  Among  the  things  to  consider  in 
checking  the  neighborhood  is  the  trend  of  the  neighborhood.  Is  it 
improving  or  declining,  or  when  will  it  improve  or  decline?  Will 
lower  income  groups  or  different  racial  or  social  groups  come  into 
the  neighborhood?  Are  the  buildings  decaying  rapidly?  Is  there 
a  trend  toward  commercial  or  industrial  uses?  Is  transportation 
adequate  and  comparable  to  other  similar  neighborhoods  catering 
to  the  same  income  groups?  Is  the  city  growing  this  way?  Is  the 
neighborhood  convenient  to  the  everyday  work  of  the  proposed 
occupants?  What  age  group  seems  to  predominate  in  the  neighbor-' 
hood?  Are  younger  married  couples  interested  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  ?  What  is  the  possible  life  of  the  neighborhood  for  its  present 
income  group?  Are  schools,  churches,  theaters,  stores  convenient? 

Are  there  any  special  or  obnoxious  hazards  in  the  neighborhood, 
such  as  undesirable  factories,  dance  halls,  beer  parlors,  or  other 
nuisances?  Is  the  neighborhood  properly  zoned?  Are  there  deed 
restrictions?  Are  the  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  much  the 
same  general  type?  Are  the  streets  too  narrow?  Are  there  near-by 
parks?  What  is  the  character  of  maintenance  in  the  neighborhood? 
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Are  there  any  likely  dangers  from  flood,  fire,  subsidence,  or  hazards 
to  health?  Are  streets  and  roads  in  the  vicinity  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion?  Are  taxes  and  special  assessments  in  the  neighborhood  rea¬ 
sonable  in  comparison  with  the  city  as  a  whole?  What  has  been 
the  history  of  the  neighborhood  as  to  rental  income  groups,  build¬ 
ings,  etc.?  All  of  these  things  and  many  more  must  be  considered 
in  determining  the  trend  and  the  stability  of  the  neighborhood. 

Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point  (and,  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  this  matter  of  the  proper  neighborhood  is  the  most  important 
point  of  all),  he  can  then  proceed  to  an  actual  consideration  of  the 
property  itself.  From  an  analysis  of  the  market  in  the  neighborhood 
the  property  manager  should  be  able  to  ascertain  what  size  units  are 
most  desirable  for  his  building  and  the  approximate  rental  he 
should  be  able  to  secure  for  them.  Having  arrived  at  the  estimated 
income  figure,  he  can  then  consider  the  operating  and  carrying 
expense  of  the  rehabilitated  building  and  its  value  on  a  capitalized 
basis.  He  can  then  analyze  the  building  as  is  on  its  past  figures,  if 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  them,  or,  if  not,  on  its  present  in¬ 
come  and  estimated  expense,  and  arrive  at  the  present  net  income 
as  compared  to  the  net  income  first  arrived  at  for  a  rehabilitated 
and  modernized  apartment  building. 

This  difference  between  the  building  as  is  and  as  it  would  be  will 
enable  him  to  decide  the  extent  to  which  he  can  go  in  modernizing 
it.  This  difference  must  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  required  to  put  the  building  in  the  condition  necessary 
to  secure  the  anticipated  rental  and,  of  course,  to  provide  for  proper 
depreciation,  interest  on,  and  recovery  of  the  added  capital.  If  it  will 
not  do  this,  then  the  property  does  not  justify  the  expenditure,  no 
matter  how  much  wishful  thinking  there  may  be  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  the  tenant,  or  the  property  manager.  Sometimes  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  reconsider  the  matter  on  a  more  modest  scale  at  a  rental 
which  would  justify  such  lesser  expenditure. 

After  completing  the  market  analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain 
definitely  whether  or  not  rehabilitation  and  modernization  should 
be  undertaken,  the  property  manager  and  his  contractor  are  now 
ready  to  go  over  the  actual  work  to  be  done  in  the  building  and 
figure  its  cost,  so  that  this  cost  figure  may  be  checked  against  the 
estimated  increased  income  to  enable  the  property  manager  and 
the  owner  to  decide  whether  such  an  expenditure  is  justified. 
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LAND 

First,  let  us  take  the  land  itself.  Will  additional  landscaping  give 
the  property  a  more  attractive  and  pleasing  appearance?  If  so,  how 
much  should  be  done?  Sometimes  merely  taking  out  large  old  trees 
and  substituting  smaller  ones  or  the  use  of  a  different  type  may  be 
all  that  is  necessary.  Flower  beds  might  be  changed ;  bushes  might 
be  changed.  Even  in  the  most  desirable  properties  the  same  plant¬ 
ings  should  not  be  permitted  year  after  year.  Tenants  notice  little 
things  like  that,  and  something  new,  if  it  is  reasonably  well  done, 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  property  from  their  standpoint. 
Does  grass  need  to  be  replaced?  Perhaps  even  the  soil  should  be 
changed  or  fertilized.  What  is  the  cost? 

A  great  deal  of  thought  can  be  expended  on  landscaping  which, 
many  times,  is  far  more  important  than  architectural  detail.  Proper 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  will  soften  lines  and  make  a  more 
attractive  and  harmonious  whole.  A  well-known  architect  recently 
said  to  me,  “I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  after  many  years  in  my 
profession  that  proper  landscaping  is  more  important  than  exterior 
architectural  detail.”  If  funds  are  limited  so  that  extensive  outside 
alterations  cannot  be  made,  the  property  manager  can  undoubtedly 
obtain  a  very  attractive  and  up-to-date  appearance  through  a  mod¬ 
est  but  judicious  expenditure  for  landscaping. 

Are  there  any  old  driveways  on  the  property  that  need  repair,  or 
could  access  be  made  in  another  way  and  the  old  driveway  planted 
to  grass  or  shrubbery  or  flowers  to  improve  eye  appeal  ?  What  would 
be  the  cost?  If  the  building  is  set  back  a  bit  and  has  a  straight  walk 
from  the  door  to  the  outer  walk,  might  not  a  circular  walk  add  a 
great  deal?  Should  the  marquee  be  altered  or  removed  or  one 
added?  What  is  the  cost?  Are  the  sidewalks,  either. on  or  around 
the  property,  in  proper  repair?  An  item  of  some  importance  may 
arise  where  adjoining  street  pavements  have  become  rutty  and 
filled  with  holes ;  this  usually  can  be  straightened  out  without  any 
cost  to  the  property  owner  through  a  request  at  the  city  hall. 

If  this  discussion  seems  rather  detailed,  may  I  point  out  that  only 
by  a  consideration  of  all  the  details  can  the  manager  be  sure  that  he 
is  properly  advising  his  client.  In  most  instances  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  is  already  invested  in  the  property  and  perhaps 
many  thousands  more  will  be  required.  Such  an  investment  justifies 
detailed  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  property  manager. 
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BUILDING  EXTERIOR 

We  pass  now  to  the  building  itself.  Should  anything  be  done 
with  the  exterior,  and  to  what  extent?  In  the  ordinary  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program,  paint  is  a  marvelous  thing — it  produces  wonders  at 
a  very,  very  reasonable  cost.  If  it  is  a  brick  or  stone  building,  all 
the  exposed  woodwork  should  be  painted,  windows  reputtied, 
cracked  glass  replaced,  front  doors  cleaned  up  and  repainted  or 
perhaps  even  replaced  with  those  of  more  modern  design.  The  cost 
of  cleaning  the  brick  or  stonework  should  be  estimated.  It  might 
be  a  good  investment  in  the  better  rental  neighborhoods. 

We  now  come  to  an  interesting  question  in  modernization  pro¬ 
grams.  Should  the  exterior,  even  though  in  good  condition,  be  re¬ 
surfaced  or  redesigned?  It  is  my  opinion  that  only  in  or  adjoining 
the  very  best  apartment  neighborhoods,  in  the  path  of  city  growth, 
and  near  the  fashionable  residential  sections,  should  this  ever  be 
considered.  The  cost  runs  into  a  great  deal  of  money  and  it  is  only 
in  such  districts  that  rentals  can  be  secured  which  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditure.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  remove  ugly  cornices, 
flashy  or  outmoded  entrances,  marquees,  porches,  etc.  without  great 
expense.  Perhaps  even  the  entrance  can  be  redesigned  and,  with 
the  use  of  glass  blocks  or  new  chromium  doors,  a  most  pleasing 
change  made  without  a  great  deal  of  cost. 

It  may  be  possible  in  certain  buildings  to  change  the  window 
design,  perhaps  installing  casement  windows  to  give  added  appeal. 
In  inexpensive  properties  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  masonry 
repairs  and  then  paint  the  building  with  white  paint.  This  has 
been  done  at  a  very  low  figure,  resulting  in  a  changed  appearance 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  appeal. 

Old  rear  or  side  stairways  and  fire  escapes  may  be  removed  or 
changed  to  a  less  visible  location.  Perhaps  the  reverse  might  be 
advisable — adding  a  rear  stairway  and  porches  to  increase  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  property  to  a  particular  group  of  tenants.  Does 
the  chimney  need  pointing  up?  Does  the  roof  need  fixing?  Do  the 
flashings  need  replacing?  Does  the  brick  and  stonework  need 
pointing  up?  What  is  the  cost?  Are  there  a  number  of  ugly  radio 
antennae  on  the  roof?  What  can  be  done  towards  changing  this  or 
installing  a  system  throughout  the  building?  In  many  radios  now¬ 
adays  aerials  are  not  the  necessity  they  once  were,  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  eliminate  them  completely  from  the  exterior  of  the 
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buildings.  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  provide  a  sun  deck  on 
the  roof  of  the  building  to  add  to  its  appeal  to  tenants. 

What  is  the  cost  of  weather  stripping?  This  will  effect  a  sizable 
fuel  saving,  eliminate  drafts,  help  to  correct  sticking  doors  or  win¬ 
dows,  and  make  the  apartments  more  secure  against  dust  and 
driving  rains. 

INTERIOR 

We  can  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Suppose,  first,  we  consider  the  matter  of  equipment.  You  are 
familiar,  of  course,  with  instances  where  the  rental  of  a  building 
has  been  stabilized  for  some  time  to  come  by  merely  changing  from 
old  gas  ranges  and  old  iceboxes  to  the  very  latest  gas  or  electric 
stoves  and  the  latest  mechanical  refrigerators.  In  many  buildings 
laundry  equipment,  new  laundry  tubs  of  the  right  height  and  depth, 
with  hard,  durable,  easily  cleaned  surfaces,  rounded  corners,  and 
handy  swinging  faucets,  will  make  many  a  tenant  housewife  feel 
better  on  wash  day.  The  old  dark  laundry  tub  is  rapidly  giving 
way  to  one  which  is  glistening  white  and  a  necessity  in  a  cheerful, 
efficient  laundry.  The  room  itself  should  be  cleaned,  well  lighted, 
and  painted. 

Electric  washing  machines  can  be  placed  in  the  basement  on  a 
tenant  “pay-as-you-use”  plan.  Old-fashioned  driers  should  be 
brought  up  to  date,  but,  as  always,  what  is  the  cost?  Is  there  ample, 
clean,  dustless  space,  either  in  the  building  or  outside,  and  certainly 
in  the  building  for  winter  months,  for  drying  clothes,  or  are  there 
sufficient  proper  mechanical  driers  for  that  purpose? 

Consider  now  the  matter  of  permanent  fixtures.  In  reference  to 
the  bathroom,  there  is  no  excuse  in  any  type  of  property  for  the  old 
overhead  toilet  and  outmoded,  obsolete  plumbing  fixtures.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  a  health  danger  from  back  siphonage  and  leakage 
where  there  are  old  fixtures.  This  can  be  avoided  and  the  bathroom 
brought  up  to  date  by  modestly  priced  new  fixtures,  preferably  in 
white.  The  floor  should  be  covered  with  a  good  linoleum,  unless  it 
is  in  the  better  type  of  buildings,  in  which  case  the  floor  should 
generally  be  tiled,  or  in  the  older  or  lower  rental  buildings  where 
the  floor,  already  tiled,  merely  needs  cleaning  and  perhaps  repairing. 
Many  times  the  plaster  is  badly  cracked,  and  linoleum  or  imitation 
tile  covering  or,  in  the  higher  rental  buildings,  tile  itself  can  be  put 
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on  the  lower  part  of  the  wall.  Wherever  possible  shower  fixtures 
should  be  installed,  as  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for 
showers,  especially  among  younger  people.  In  the  better  apart¬ 
ments,  of  course,  better  fixtures,  silent  toilets,  lower  recessed  bath¬ 
tubs,  chromium-trimmed  medicine  chests,  towel  bars,  recessed  soap 
boxes  may  all  be  considered.  Again,  what  is  the  cost? 

In  the  kitchen,  the  old  sink  can  be  replaced  by  a  combination  sink 
and  cupboard,  or  sink  and  drainboard,  in  one  combined  metal  or 
porcelain  unit.  Cupboard  space,  and  part  of  it  enclosed,  should  be 
ample.  Add  a  broom  closet,  if  possible.  A  good  grade  of  linoleum 
should  be  on  the  floor.  Old  woodwork  should  be  ripped  out,  and 
dark  paint  should  be  covered  with  light-colored  paint  to  give  the 
kitchen  a  bright  and  cheerful  appearance. 

Light  fixtures  in  all  units  and  in  hallways  may  need  replacing. 
Such  a  change,  usually  for  a  very  reasonable  outlay  of  money,  will 
do  much  to  offset  the  obsolete  appearance  of  the  building.  Combi¬ 
nation  gas  and  electric  fixtures  should  be  replaced  entirely  and 
every  trace  of  the  gas  lighting  system  removed.  In  many  cases 
thought  can  be  given  to  elimination  of  ceiling  fixtures  as  the  trend 
is  towards  side-wall  fixtures.  Ample  floor  plugs  should  be  made 
available.  In  nearly  every  type  of  building  the  floors  should  be 
completely  sanded  and  revarnished.  Worn-out  portions  should  be 
replaced.  Interior  woodwork  should  be  brightened  up  and  lighter 
colors  used  wherever  possible.  Excessive  woodwork  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  such  as  the  old  dining-room  plate  rail,  etc.  The  hardware 
in  the  apartment  can  be  replaced,  sometimes  even  replated,  at  a 
modest  cost. 

If  rather  extensive  remodeling  is  justified,  the  old-type  square 
entrance  between  living  room  and  dining  room  could  very  properly 
be  replaced  by  a  simple  plastered  archway.  Venetian  blinds  might 
properly  be  installed  in  the  better  type  of  building. 

Most  apartment  houses  have  some  sort  of  buzzer  system,  which 
in  many  instances  is  being  replaced  by  chimes.  They  give  a  pleasing 
tone  which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  nerve-wracking  noise  of 
a  bell  or  buzzer.  Many  are  being  made  in  period  designs  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  chosen  architectural  style.  This  is  just  another 
way  of  increasing  tenant  satisfaction  if  the  rent  permits. 

Perhaps  a  recess  for  the  telephone  can  be  worked  out.  Nothing 
looks  more  forlorn  in  a  vacant  apartment  than  the  telephone  sitting 
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on  the  floor  when  a  prospective  tenant  is  brought  in.  A  convenient 
arrangement  is  to  install  the  telephone  in  a  closet. 

I  recently  saw  a  very  attractive  bronze  peephole  arrangement  in 
the  door  leading  into  the  apartment  which  gave  the  tenant  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  callers  before  opening  the  door.  This  is  just 
another  of  those  small  things  to  be  considered  in  the  modernization 
program,  which,  while  not  costly,  add  appeal  and  rentability. 

BASIC  EQUIPMENT 

On  this  entire  matter  of  equipment  it  should  be  remembered  that 
once  basic  equipment  goes  into  a  building  it  is  there  to  stay  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  property  manager  should  use  the  same 
judgment  in  purchasing  equipment  for  the  building  that  he  would 
exercise  in  equipping  a  factory.  This  means  that  the  initial  cost  of 
the  equipment  must  be  carefully  balanced  against  the  cost  of  its 
operation  and  the  probable  returns  in  comfort  or  future  rentability. 

If  convenience  only  need  be  considered,  as  in  the  high-priced 
single-family  dwelling,  this  care  in  buying  is  not  so  necessary; 
however,  in  an  investment  property  economy  is  a  factor  both  in 
initial  cost  and  in  the  operation.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  a 
comparison  be  made  between  the  different  types  of  equipment,  that 
all  costs  be  figured  in,  and  the  utility  and  satisfaction  to  the  tenant 
carefully  weighed  against  these  costs. 

Most  apartment  buildings  have  steam  or  hot-water  heating 
plants;  consequently  the  matter  of  radiators  in  every  apartment, 
their  location  and  size  and  valves  are  factors  in  a  rehabilitation  or 
modernization  program.  Very  little  can  be  done  in  the  older  build¬ 
ings  to  recess  the  radiators ;  however,  a  more  efficient  radiator  can 
be  installed  in  place  of  the  older  one,  much  smaller  in  size.  Again, 
where  rent  permits,  attractive  covers  can  be  placed  over  the  * 
radiators. 

The  property  manager  should  also  look  over  the  valves  to  be  sure 
that  the  radiators  are  functioning  in  a  quiet  and  even  manner.  In 
some  of  the  older  buildings  the  old  radiators  get  to  pounding,  and 
those  invisible  hammer  devils  almost  make  the  apartment  unin¬ 
habitable.  This  disagreeable  knocking  and  banging  usually  signifies 
a  battle  between  air  and  steam  in  the  radiator.  If  there  is  air  in 
the  radiator,  the  steam  will  try  to  push  it  out,  and  if  there  is  no 
vent  place,  compression  results. 
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Inefficient  valves  regulate  the  outflow  of  air  so  poorly  that  often 
only  part  of  the  radiators  heat  up.  Regardless  of  how  much  fuel 
is  consumed,  if  the  radiators  have  poor  valves,  the  heat  will  be 
stingy.  Some  valves  release  the  air  freely,  but  as  soon  as  the  steam 
pressure  drops  a  little  the  air  seeps  back  in  through  the  valves.  It 
is  poor  economy  to  try  to  heat  an  apartment  where  the  radiator 
valves  are  in  a  worn  condition.  Good  valves,  rightly  installed,  will 
result  in  considerable  savings. 

Hot  water  is  always  an  expensive  matter  in  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing.  There  are  so  many  angles  to  this  particular  problem — such  as 
separate  heating  plants,  installation  of  hot-water  heaters,  heating 
the  water  through  the  furnace — that  no  attempt  will  be  made  in 
this  short  space  to  discuss  their  respective  merits.  The  property 
manager  should  look  into  the  problem,  check  the  efficiency  and  cost 
of  operation  of  the  present  arrangement,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  heating  engineer  ascertain  whether  it  is  economical  to  revamp 
the  hot-water  system. 

The  heating  plant  itself  is  a  serious  problem  in  any  rehabilitation 
or  modernization  program.  It  is  true  that  tubes  can  be  replaced  in 
the  boiler,  perhaps  stokers  installed,  insulation  repaired,  maybe  the 
plant  even  converted  to  gas  or  oil,  but  the  entire  replacement  of  the 
furnaces  or  boilers  with  newer  and  possibly  more  economical  units 
is  something  that  requires  study  by  a  competent  heating  engineer 
before  any  action  is  taken  because  of  the  rather  substantial  amount 
of  money  involved  in  such  replacements.  However,  the  fuel  cost  is 
an  important  item  in  the  operation  budget,  and  the  property  man¬ 
ager  cannot  overlook  the  necessity  of  studying  thoroughly  every 
possible  means  of  reducing  the  fuel  bill. 

In  many  modem  buildings  part  of  the  basement  is  built  with 
playrooms  or  recreation  rooms.  In  many  of  the  older  buildings 
there  is  ample  space  which  might  possibly  and  properly  be  adapted 
to  such  purpose  at  very  little  cost,  perhaps  only  for  paint,  light, 
and  linoleum.  The  ingenuity  of  the  property  manager  may  devise 
other  means  of  making  such  rooms  of  interest  to  the  tenants. 

Hallways  may  need  recarpeting,  the  floors  sanding  and  revar¬ 
nishing.  The  lobby  may  be  spruced  up  or  modernized  by  new  mail¬ 
boxes,  perhaps  new  entrance  doors  with  a  touch  of  chromium,  new 
flooring,  a  new  bell  and  call  system. 

When  the  building  has  been  completely  remodeled,  it  may  be 
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desirable  to  change  its  name.  Old  buildings  and  old  names  some¬ 
times  recall  old  scandals  and  old  associations,  which  may  hurt. 

ROOM  LAYOUT 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  building  with  its  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  rooms  and  apartments.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
old  buildings  that  have  seven,  eight,  or  nine  rooms  per  unit,  which 
once  rented  to  people  paying  the  very  highest  rentals.  They  are 
no  longer  desirable  to  that  group.  The  buildings,  generally  well 
built,  are  so  located  that  if  they  were  remodeled  into  units  of  two, 
three,  and  three  and  one  half  rooms,  they  would  rent  readily  in  the 
particular  neighborhood.  Such  a  program  of  modernization,  neces¬ 
sitating  structural  changes,  requires  very  careful  consideration. 
Possibly  the  entire  building  should  be  altered,  possibly  only  part  of 
it.  If  the  building  is  of  the  elevator  type,  there  is  the  problem  of 
replacing  elevators,  modernizing  elevator  fronts,  entrances,  etc., 
which  is  very  costly. 

As  an  example  of  what  remodeling  will  do,  here  is  the  case  his¬ 
tory  of  the  remodeling  of  three  outmoded  flat  buildings.  Together 
they  had  a  frontage  of  eighty-one  feet.  One  was  boarded  up,  the 
others  were  partly  vacant.  The  annual  rental  income  was  about 
$8,000.  The  buildings  were  flve  stories  and  basement;  part  was 
rented  for  stores.  In  the  remodeling  the  basement  floor  was  raised 
about  three  feet,  and  the  six  floors  were  remodeled  into  units  of 
one  and  one  half,  two,  and  two  and  one  half  rooms.  Storage  space 
was  obtained  by  leasing  the  rear  half  of  the  basement  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  building,  walling  it  off  with  concrete,  making  it  accessible 
only  through  the  rear  of  the  remodeled  buildings.  One  of  the 
ground-floor  apartments  was  turned  into  a  superintendent’s  office* 
and  boiler  room,  and  a  gas  heating  unit  was  installed.  Casement 
windows  were  installed  in  many  of  the  units.  Some  have  small 
dining  foyers,  all  have  modern  baths  and  kitchens,  Venetian  blinds, 
wood-burning  fireplaces,  and  the  living  rooms  measure  seventeen 
and  one  half  by  twelve  and  one  quarter  feet.  There  is  twenty-four- 
hour  doorman  service.  House  telephone  system  and  automatic  re¬ 
frigerators  were  provided.  The  remodeling  cost  approximately 
$150,000.  The  buildings  have  an  annual  rental  income  of  $48,000 
as  against  $8,000  before  modernization. 
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FINANCING 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  about  a  year  ago  outlined 
a  new  policy  with  reference  to  the  insurance  of  mortgages  on  re¬ 
habilitated  rental  properties  which  may  enable  the  property  man¬ 
ager  to  put  new  management  business  on  his  books,  with  attendant 
profits  to  himself  and  his  firm.  Highlights  of  this  policy  are  as 
follows : 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,  FHA-insured  mortgages  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  the  FHA  estimate  of 
value  on  completion  of  rehabilitation. 

2.  At  least  60  per  cent  of  the  mortage  loan  must  be  spent  for  re¬ 
habilitation.  Such  rehabilitation  construction  costs  may  include 
architects'  and  builders’  fees,  builders’  overhead,  surety  bond, 
and  insurance  coverage  during  construction. 

3.  Interest  charges  during  construction,  accrued  real  estate  taxes, 
initial  FHA  mortgage-insurance  premium,  FHA  examination 
fee,  financing  expense,  title  and  recording  expenses,  and  organ¬ 
ization  expenses,  if  any,  may  not  be  included  in  the  estimate 
of  rehabilitation  construction  costs. 

4.  Rents  proposed  to  be  charged  after  consummation  of  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  program  must  be  in  amounts  materially  less  than  those 
charged  for  equivalent  facilities  in  new  construction  and  must 
meet  housing  needs  and  rental  markets  that  cannot  be  reached 
by  new  facilities. 

5.  All  rehabilitated  dwelling  units  must  contain  modern  sanitary 
facilities. 

6.  Each  room  in  all  dwelling  units  must  have  adequate  light  and 
ventilation.  No  buried  rooms  will  be  acceptable  for  living 
purposes. 

7.  School  facilities  must  be  convenient  and  of  a  type  acceptable  to 
the  social  and  income  levels  of  tenants  of  the  rehabilitated 
property. 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  that  the 
rehabilitated  project  should  rent  for  a  figure  not  in  excess  of  that 
which  the  better  class  of  tenants  in  the  neighborhood  can  afford  to 
pay.  All  managers  are  familiar  with  projects  that  have  been  built 
or  modernized  which  necessitated  rents  above  the  level  of  the 
neighborhood,  which  projects  later  failed  miserably  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  standpoint  because  families  who  could  pay  such  rentals  either 
refused  to  move  into  the  neighborhood  or  moved  out  of  the  project 
very  quickly. 


TRENDS  IN  MODERNIZATION 

In  all  modernization  work  the  property  manager  must  look  into 
the  future  for  new  developments  in  equipment  and  design,  in  order 
that  he  may  do  those  things  which  seem  likely  to  be  most  acceptable 
in  the  light  of  what  may  possibly  be  developed  in  the  future.  He 
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needs  to  be  a  sort  of  crystal  gazer  in  this  respect.  Numerous  ex¬ 
periments  are  being  conducted  on  all  types  of  equipment,  which 
may  develop  far  better  housing  than  we  know  today.  Every  effort 
is  being  put  forth  to  produce  equipment  at  lower  cost  which  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  installed,  with  simple  operation,  less  mainte¬ 
nance,  greater  safety,  and  longer  life. 

Prefabrication  is  making  its  appearance.  One  example  is  the 
work  that  is  being  done  with  kitchen  cabinets,  including  sink,  dish 
washers,  garbage  grinders,  and  such,  all  in  one  unit.  Electrical 
manufacturers,  of  course,  are  endeavoring  to  do  a  number  of  things 
with  heating  units,  refrigerators,  and  stoves.  Plumbing  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  continually  redesigning  their  bathroom  and 
kitchen  units  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  greater  efficiency,  beauty, 
and  durability.  Heating  manufacturers  have  made  excellent  prog¬ 
ress  in  producing  furnaces  and  heating  systems  that  are  no  longer 
an  eyesore  in  the  basement  and  very  definitely  are  more  economical 
and  efficient.  Efficiency  of  heat-generating  plants  is  being  in¬ 
creased,  physical  dimensions  are  being  decreased,  and  operation  is 
being  simplified.  Air  conditioning  is  developing  rapidly. 

The  property  manager  must  be  alive  to  all  the  activity  that  is 
occurring  in  government  testing  laboratories  and  manufacturing 
plants  and  research  laboratories  which  may  materially  affect  pres¬ 
ent  installations.  To  cite  only  one,  the  possibilities  of  plastics  are 
enormous.  The  building  of  new  apartments  recently  has  shown  a 
distinct  trend  towards  simplification  or  more  modern  design.  The 
Federal  Housing  Administration  has  had  considerable  to  do  with  a 
trend  towards  two-story  garden-type  buildings  and  those  of 
Colonial  design.  Other  buildings  have  shown  an  extensive  use  of 
glass  blocks  on  entrances  and  stairway  courts,  corner  metal  case¬ 
ment  windows,  in  some  instances  rounded  corners.  We  have  seen 
numerous  pictures  of  structures  that  have  been  built  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  that  are 
made  of  concrete,  with  balconies,  sweeping  lines,  and  very  little 
detail.  It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  that  any  changes  in  exteriors 
should  be  made  only  after  careful  consideration  of  these  trends  and 
with  every  effort  made  toward  simplification  of  design. 
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^^ecorutin^  PREVIEWS 

•  J.  L.  Bessems,  Editor 

The  complaint  against  the 
functional  design  of  modern  apartment  buildings  is  their  institu¬ 
tional  appearance,  both  inside  and  out.  The  severity  of  entrance 
vestibules,  for  example,  is  in  decided  contrast  with  the  marble 
wainscots  and  rococo  plasterwork  in  the  older  buildings.  No  one 
would  wish  a  return  to  those  elegant  styles,  but  something  is 
needed  to  make  vestibules  and  stair  halls  and  corridors  inviting. 
And,  in  these  days  when  construction  costs  are  being  pared  to  the 
bone,  that  something  must  be  inexpensive.  A  skillful  use  of  color 
seems  to  be  the  answer. 

COLORFUL  DOORS  AND  HALLWAYS 

Color  is  being  used  effectively  in  many  of  the  new  apartment 
developments.  Notable  among  these  is  Chatham  Park,  Chicago, 
just  completed.  This  is  a  garden-type  development,  with  554  units 
in  63  buildings.  The  barracks-like  appearance  of  the  building  ex¬ 
teriors  is  offset  by  colorful  doors.  There  are  two  color  schemes,  ap¬ 
proximately  evenly  divided.  One  type  is  painted  a  tangerine  red, 
with  the  door  frame  and  the  molding  around  the  small  glass  pane 
painted  white,  while  the  others  are  painted  aquamarine  green, 
trimmed  with  white.  Handles  and  kick  plates  and  numbers  are  of 
brass,  and  copper  canopies  over  the  doors  cast  interesting  shadows. 

Half  of  the  vestibules  are  painted  apple  green,  blending  with  the 
aquamarine  green  of  the  exterior  doors.  The  others  are  painted  a 
lighter  tint  of  tangerine  red,  to  blend  with  the  tangerine  doors.  The 
walls  of  the  stairways  are  of  light  battleship  gray,  stippled.  The 
treads  and  risers,  as  well  as  the  handrails  and  newels,  are  of  dull 
jet  black.  Spindles  are  natural-color  fumed  oak,  waxed.  Apart¬ 
ment  doors  and  trim  are  of  a  darker  gray  than  the  walls. 

STYLE  TRENDS  IN  INTERIOR  PAINTING 

Of  interest  to  managers  of  apartment  buildings  and  single¬ 
family  homes  is  the  recently  issued  Style  Trend  Report  of  the 
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Colorful  doors  are  an 
important  feature  of  the 
Chatham  Park  buildings. 


Council  for  Paint  Styling  of  the  National  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Lacquer  Association.  This  survey  covers  an  analysis  of  1,168  in¬ 
teriors,  fairly  evenly  divided  between  model  rooms  in  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  decorators’  establishments  and  rooms  in  model 
homes.  Twenty-one  States — east  and  west,  north  and  south — are 
covered. 

In  painted  walls,  according  to  this  report,  plain  one-tone  walls 
are  increasing  in  popularity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  wallpaper  is 
employed,  the  trend  is  definitely  toward  the  use  of  figured  papers. 
The  style  of  having  one  or  more  walls  in  a  room  different  in  color 
from  the  remaining  walls  seems  to  be  on  the  decline,  although  this 
treatment  seems  to  be  still  moderately  indicated  for  bedrooms  and 
living  rooms. 

As  to  colors,  light  tints  and  soft  pastels  still  lead  the  field. 

While  last  year  the  accepted  treatment  of  the  trim  in  living  and 
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dining  rooms  was  the  same  as  the  wall  color,  now  it  is  found  that 
the  greater  number  of  rooms  have  trim  which  is  lighter  than  the 
walls  and  different  in  color.  The  same  is  true  of  halls. 

The  use  of  panels  is  negligible  in  all  rooms  of  the  house,  although 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  use  of  paneling  in  kitchens  and 
bathrooms.  The  trend  is  decidedly  away  from  the  use  of  paneling 
in  living  and  dining  rooms.  When  paneling  is  used,  wood  paneling — 
natural  or  stained — is  most  popular  in  living  and  dining  rooms, 
while  painted  panels  are  by  far  the  most  popular  in  other  rooms. 

Dados  and  wainscots  are  on  the  downgrade  in  living  and  dining 
rooms,  the  survey  indicates.  The  return  of  painted  dados  or  wain¬ 
scots  in  the  kitchen  is  noticeable.  It  is  also  noted  that  there  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  use  of  painted  wainscots  in  halls  and  bed¬ 
rooms. 

Color  trends  in  the  principal  rooms,  and  the  change  from  pre¬ 
vious  years,  as  revealed  by  the  survey,  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables.  The  figures  indicate  percentages. 


Ceiling : 

White 

Living  and  Dining  Rooms 

Ivories  and  Creams  Grays 

Greens 

other  Colors 

1938 

41.5 

9.5 

15.8 

4.3 

28.9 

1939 

52.9 

23.2 

7.6 

5.5 

10.8 

1940 

58.9 

22.2 

5.3 

4.4 

9.2 

Walls: 

Ivories  and  Creams  Greens 

Grays  Reds 

and  Pinks 

Other  Colors 

1938 

5.4 

13.8 

11.1 

12.5 

57.2 

1939 

15.3 

17.5 

16.1 

14.0 

37.1 

1940 

22.5 

17.7 

15.0 

8.6 

36.2 

Trim : 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens 

Grays 

other  Colors 

1938 

32.2 

12.0 

9.4 

8.2 

38.2 

1939 

32.5 

23.4 

9.6 

12.1 

22.4 

1940 

44.1 

22.3 

8.9 

8.8 

15.9 

Ceiling: 

White 

Bedrooms 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens  Reds  and  Pinks 

Other  Colors 

1938 

49.0 

7.8 

3.0 

6.4 

33.8 

1939 

56.0 

15.9 

5.9 

4.6 

17.6 

1940 

61.4 

17.8 

7.4 

5.4 

8.0 

Walls: 

Greens 

Pinks  and  Reds  Buffs  and  Yellows 

Grays 

other  Colors 

1938 

14.8 

17.8 

13.5 

7.6 

46.3 

1939 

20.8 

17.8 

8.3 

13.3 

39.8 

1940 

26.2 

18.1 

12.7 

10.8 

32.2 

Trim : 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens  Buffs 

and  Yellows 

Other  Colors 

1938 

31.6 

8.2 

9.1 

15.6 

35.5 

1939 

38.3 

23.5 

8.9 

4.4 

24.9 

1940 

48.5 

22.2 

7.0 

6.7 

15.6 
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Kitchens 


Ceiling: 


White 

Ivories  and  Creams  Buffs  and  Yellows 

other  Colors 

1938 

38.6 

4.3 

27.1 

30.0 

1939 

54.3 

16.6 

4.6 

24.5 

1940 

45.9 

26.1 

11.0 

17.0 

Walls: 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens 

Buffs  and  Yellows 

other  Colors 

1938 

24.3 

5.4 

12.3 

24.3 

33.7 

1939 

24.7 

14.3 

16.0 

8.6 

36.4 

1940 

32.9 

28.1 

10.5 

10.4 

18.1 

Trim: 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens 

Blues 

Other  Colors 

1938 

44.9 

3.8 

10.2 

2.6 

38.5 

1939 

52.6 

18.6 

6.4 

0.8 

21.6 

1940 

55.7 

14.6 

7.3 

7.2 

15.2 

Bathrooms 

Ceiling: 

Ivories  and  Creams  White  Reds  and  Oranses 

Greens 

Other  Colors 

1938 

10.0 

17.5 

32.5 

12.5 

27.6 

1939 

13.9 

33.7 

15.5 

17.2 

19.7 

1940 

30.8 

30.5 

14.1 

10.6 

14.0 

WalU: 

Ivories  and  Creams  Reds  and  Oranres 

Greens 

White 

Other  Colors 

1938 

9.8 

21.9 

14.6 

9.8 

43.9 

1939 

13.5 

20.1 

15.0 

17.1 

34.3 

1940 

22.0 

19.1 

18.9 

18.4 

21.6 

Trim: 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams  Buffs  and  Yellows 

Other  Colors 

1938 

26.2 

14.3 

14.2 

45.3 

1939 

48.7 

11.7 

3.6 

36.0 

1940 

39.1 

19.8 

14.9 

26.2 

REVOLUTION  IN  FURNITURE 

Managers  who  buy  furniture  are  watching  with  keen  interest  the 
development  of  latex  as  a  substitute  for  the  hair-spring-webbing 
type  of  furniture  stuffing.  This  new  synthetic  material  which  is 
revolutionizing  furniture  manufacture  is  a  laboratory  development 
of  the  milky  sap  of  the  rubber  tree,  put  out  under  various  trade 
names.  The  liquid  is  whipped  to  an  air-filled  froth  in  an  oversize 
egg  beater,  poured  into  molds  of  the  desired  shape,  usually  cored 
to  form  regularly  spaced  voids,  and  baked. 

It  differs  from  rubber  in  being  odorless,  nonheating,  and  non¬ 
chilling.  Furthermore,  it  is  mothproof,  verminproof,  moldproof, 
self-ventilating,  and  more  resilient  and  longer  wearing  than  the  old 
type  of  furniture  stuffing. 

Latex  cushions  are  machine-made.  They  are  molded  into  a  wide 
variety  of  shapes  and  may  be  fabricated  by  hand,  with  ordinary 
shears  and  cement,  into  many  others.  Cushions  of  latex  are  fre- 
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quently  applied  directly  over  a  rigid  plywood  base,  perforated  for 
ventilation,  thus  eliminating  the  customary  coil  springs  and  web¬ 
bing.  For  greater  resiliency,  however,  the  regular  coil-spring  con¬ 
struction  may  be  used,  or  a  special  perforated  rubber  webbing  may 
be  employed. 

The  final  finishing  with  upholstery  fabric  is  considerably  simpli¬ 
fied  because  of  the  smooth,  even  shaping  of  the  cushions  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  no  tufts  or  button  ties  are  needed  to  hold 
them  in  shape.  Perfectly  square  corners  are  possible  instead  of  the 
usual  rounded  ones. 

NEW  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

The  carpet-wool  situation  is  increasingly  critical.  Practically  all 
sources  of  supply  except  South  America  are  cut  off  due  to  the  war. 
As  a  result,  many  floor-covering  innovations  are  appearing  on  the 
market.  There  is  increasing  experimentation  with  rayon  as  a  wool 
substitute. 

Wool  also  is  being  used  in  new  ways.  One  of  the  Ktest  innova¬ 
tions,  which  is  not  yet  in  commercial  product'  -  a  chenille-like 
carpet,  made  without  use  of  a  loom,  in  whicn  rows  of  wool  tufts 
are  imbedded  in  rubber.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  this  new 
product  will  be  much  lower  than  loom-made  fabrics  and  that  it  will 
outwear  woven  fabrics  of  similar  wool  content. 

A  special  machine  is  used  which  apniej,  the  tufts  in  rows  to  a 
rubber-cement  backing,  which  is  itself  backed  by  burlap.  Heat  is 
then  applied  to  vulcanize  the  pile  to  the  backing. 

A  marked  saving  will  occur  in  the  production  of  high-quality 
high-pile  fabrics,  it  is  claimed,  because,  with  the  same  amount  of 
backing  and  by  a  slight  adjustment  of  the  machine,  the  rows  of 
tufts  can  be  placed  closer  together  and  the  pile  made  higher.  Thus 
the  only  additional  cost  of  producing  a  higher-pile  fabric  is  the  cost 
of  the  extra  wool. 

Another  advantage  claimed  is  that  it  may  be  cut  to  any  shape. 
The  fabric  will  not  unravel  when  cut,  hence  there  is  no  need  to  bind 
the  edges.  Thus  it  should  be  easy  to  replace  worn-out  sections. 

Solid  colors  only  are  contemplated  for  first  commercial  produc¬ 
tion,  but  mottled  effects  will  be  next  in  line,  it  is  said. 
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EXCHANGE 

•  Richard  Lawrence  Nelson,  c.p.m..  Editor 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  first  edition  of  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  Exchange  was  received  has  convinced  its  editor,  and 
the  editors  of  the  Journal,  that  the  department  meets  a  real 
need.  Herewith  is  the  second  offering,  containing  as  before 
letters  of  inquiry,  notes  by  the  editor,  and  as  a  new  feature 
a  reply  elicited  by  an  item  which  appeared  in  the  initial 
column.  Questions  and  comments  on  all  phases  of  property 
management  from  readers  are  welcomed. 

ROLLER  SUPPLER 

Dear  Sir:  Recently  I’ve  heard  a  good  deal  about  a  “roller  stippler”  which 

applies  a  stipple  to  painted  walls  at  a  considerable  saving  in  time . 

F.  L.  M.,  Philadelphia. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  roller  stipplers.  These  stipplers  have  been  on  the  market 
for  some  time  and  usually  consist  of  a  cylindrical  sponge-rubber- 
covered  roller  with  a  prong  handle.  It  has  the  following  advan¬ 
tages:  (1)  It  will  allow  a  novice  to  do  better  work  than  he  could 
ordinarily  perform  with  a  stipple  brush.  (2)  The  area  to  be 
stippled  has  to  be  gone  over  but  once.  (3)  It  is  much  faster.  (4) 
It  is  easier  to  get  into  corners  and  close  to  woodwork. 

A  survey  of  a  number  of  Chicago  managers  who  have  tried  this 
roller  stippler  brought  forth  quite  a  few  objections  to  the  instru¬ 
ment,  however.  Principal  among  them  were  the  following:  (1)  It 
does  not  give  as  uniform  a  job.  (2)  It  does  not  result  in  as 
attractive  a  stippled  surface.  (3)  It  “throws”  paint.  (4)  The 
painters  do  not  like  it. 

The  above  pros  and  cons  are  by  no  means  the  final  word  on  the 
roller  stippler  and  your  editor  would  very  much  appreciate  a  line 
from  any  reader  who  has  had  experience  with  it. 

STAINS  FROM  COPPER  SCREENS 

White  window  sills  and  white  terra  cotta  surfaces  frequently 
become  badly  stained  from  the  rain  water  that  drips  from  copper 
and  bronze  screens.  Considerable  success  has  bee’i  achieved  in  re¬ 
moving  these  stains  by  wiping  the  affected  areas  with  a  compound 
composed  of  one  half  pound  of  trisodium  phosphate  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  This  mixture  should  be  wiped  on  with  a  cloth  and  imme¬ 
diately  rinsed  off  with  water  and  then  the  operation  repeated. 
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On  buildings  where  the  sills  are  becoming  badly  discolored  it 
may  be  found  advisable  to  prevent  further  difficulty  by  coating  the 
copper  wiring  itself.  A  coating  consisting  of  one  part  shellac  and 
one  part  good  denatured  alcohol  has  been  successful  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  as  have  black  enamel  and  varnish.  If  varnish  is  used,  it 
should  be  of  the  very  best  grade  and  should  be  mixed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions:  two  parts  varnish,  one  part  linseed  oil,  and  one 
part  turpentine.  The  above  materials  can  best  be  applied  either  by 
using  a  regular  screen  applicator  or,  equally  as  good,  a  piece  of 
carpeting  tacked  to  a  block  of  wood  and  used  like  a  scrubbing 
brush. 


MORE  ABOUT  CASEIN  PAINT 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  we  published  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
practicability  of  casein  paint.  At  that  time  we  invited  discussion  on  this  prod¬ 
uct  and  more  particularly  requested  letters  from  those  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  its  use.  There  lollows  a  letter  on  this  subject  which  we  particu¬ 
larly  recommend  to  those  who  are  faced  with  high  decorating  costs  on  Craftex 
walls.  We  would  appreciate  further  correspondence  from  any  readers  who 
have  had  experience  with  casein  paint. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

Our  organization  has  used  casein  paint  for  almost  three  years. 
We  made  a  rather  extensive  investigation  of  the  subject  previous 
to  its  first  use,  selected  a  brand  which  we  considered  best,  and  have 
used  that  brand  exclusively.  In  our  investigation  we  were,  of 
course,  warned  that  bad  odors  were  emitted  by  the  paint  when 
damp.  The  manufacturer  did  not  recommend  its  use  in  bathrooms, 
kitchens,  basements,  or  similar  areas  which  might  be  damp  or 
steam  filled.  Although  we  have  on  our  test  panel  some  thirty  layers 
of  casein  paint  without  evidence  of  chipping,  we  are  as  yet  un¬ 
willing  to  say  that  it  will  not  peel  or  chip  under  certain  conditions. 

Our  original  intention  was  to  use  the  paint  in  place  of  calcimine 
on  ceilings,  on  the  theory  that  dirt  could  be  brushed  from  the  sur¬ 
face  and  a  new  coat  of  paint  applied  at  a  cost  less  than  that  re¬ 
quired  to  wash  and  recalcimine.  We  were  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  our  investigation  for  this  use  and,  consequently,  have  never 
used  it  in  this  manner.  However,  we  manage  two  buildings  which 
have  Spanish  plaster  or  Craftex  walls.  These  walls  were  very 
difficult  to  paint  with  oil  paints  since  the  paint  tended  to  recede 
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from  the  sharp  Craftex  points.  Sponges  and  brushes  went  to  pieces 
rapidly  and  the  application  of  paint  was  a  slow  and  laborious 
process. 

Casein  paint,  as  you  know,  is  applied  with  a  large  brush  and 
without  previous  washing  except  to  eliminate  grease.  We  find  that 
a  normal  living  room  which  formerly  took  two  men  sixteen  hours 
now  can  be  caseined  by  a  two-man  crew  in  four  hours.  In  other 
words,  we  are  saving  three  quarters  of  our  labor  cost  in  this  area. 

Some  of  our  walls  have  received  five  coats  of  casein,  and  as  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  of  chipping.  Frankly,  we  do  not  feel  that  on 
this  rough  surface  chipping  would  be  a  serious  matter  even  though 
it  may  occur  in  the  future. 

The  colors  available  are  modern  and  very  attractive.  We  have 
found  that  the  most  successful  way  to  wash  a  caseined  surface  is 
to  mix  a  small  amount  of  the  casein  paint  into  the  washing  water. 
The  proportion  should  be  about  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
material  ordinarily  used  in  mixing  the  paint.  However,  our  practice 
is  to  brush  down  and  repaint  rather  than  to  attempt  to  wash.  We 
do  this  each  year  and  consider  the  practice  a  splendid  saving  over 
the  former  “wash  each  year  and  repaint  every  two  to  three  years” 
which  we  found  necessary  with  the  use  of  oil  paints. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  casein  paint  for  such  a  specific  use 
but  do  not  have  enough  experience  to  either  condemn  or  recommend 
it  for  use  on  flat  surfaces. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kendall  Cady,  c.p.m. 

P.S.  Although  there  is  some  slight  odor  during  the  short  drying 
period,  we  have  had  no  reoccurrence  of  the  odor  after  the  paint 
has  set,  and  the  odor  has  been  much  less  objectionable  than  normal, 
paint  odors. 

CLEANING  NEW  CARPETS 

Washing  removes  a  considerable  amount  of  life  from  carpets, 
particularly  new  ones.  A  general  rule  is  that  no  carpet  should  be 
washed  until  it  is  two  or  preferably  three  years  old.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  a  carpet  be  washed  before  it  is  six  months  old 
and  then  only  if  an  accident  or  a  special  situation  requires  it.  Top 
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surface  dirt,  however,  that  vacuum  cleaning  will  not  remove,  can 
frequently  be  taken  up  by  scrubbing  the  carpet  with  rye  bread. 
A  large  chunk  of  rye  bread  a  day  or  two  old  should  be  rubbed  on 
the  surface  in  much  the  same  manner  as  one  would  use  a  scrub 
brush.  When  the  bread  has  crumbled  completely  the  crumbs  should 
be  swept  up  with  a  long-fiber  broom. 


BUYING  COAL  BY  B.T.U.'S 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare  coals  which  come  from  mines 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  because  of  their  widely  dis¬ 
similar  characteristics.  Generally  speaking,  however,  coal  can  be 
purchased  in  accordance  with  the  cost  per  unit  of  heat  which  it  will 
produce.  The  formula  for  arriving  at  this  cost  is:  The  number  of 
British  thermal  units  which  the  coal  contains  per  pound  *‘as 
received,”  multiplied  by  2,000  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  the 
coal  per  ton  and  the  percentage  of  ash  which  the  coal  contains 
(on  a  dry  basis)  converted  to  cents.  Thus  the  formula  is: 

B.T.U.’s  as  received  X  2,000 
Cost  per  ton  +  dry  ash  in  cents 

Assume  an  Eastern  Kentucky  Two-Inch  Prepared  Screenings  coal 

which  contains  14,600  B.T.U.’s  per  pound  as  received,  contains  6  per 

cent  ash  on  the  dry  basis,  and  sells  for  $5.80  per  ton.  The  number  of 

B.T.U.’s  for  1  cent  will  then  be  x  2,ooo  _  29,200,000  _  49  329 

$6.80  -I-  $.06  686^ 

B.T.U.’s  available  for  each  1  cent  of  coal  purchased.  Other  things 
such  as  fusion  temperature  and  size  being  equal,  the  relative  value 
of  a  number  of  kinds  of  coal  can  be  determined  by  using  this  formula. 

• 

CHANGING  COLOR  OF  EXTERIOR  PAINT 

Dear  Sir:  Four  years  ago  we  painted  the  trim  on  my  building  dark  green. 
This  year  the  owners  would  like  to  repaint  the  building  in  white  using  lead 
and  oil.  My  paint  contractor  is  opposed  to  this  but  I  have  been  using  lead 
and  oil  for  a  number  of  years  without  difficulty . L.  K.  V.,  Detroit. 

There  is  considerable  to  be  said  for  your  painter’s  opposition. 
The  two  paints  you  speak  of  above  have  widely  different  character¬ 
istics  and  their  juxtaposition  greatly  increases  the  possibility  of 
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later  cracking  and  peeling.  Full-color  paints  such  as  dark  green 
generally  contain  a  lower  percentage  of  pigment  than  white  paint 
and  have  a  harder  film.  Lead  and  oil  paints  in  white  are  relatively 
high  in  pigment  volume  and  are  classed  as  soft  films.  There  is, 
therefore,  not  only  a  wide  variation  in  type  between  the  two  paints 
but  also  the  two  have  different  coefficients  of  expansion.  Deep 
cracks  and  other  trouble  may  result  from  a  change  of  color  like 
this  but  frequently  they  will  not  appear  until  many  years  after  the 
change  has  been  made.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  appear¬ 
ance  would  make  necessary  an  expensive  burning  job.  While  a 
change  of  colors  such  as  you  wish  will  not  necessarily  result  in 
trouble,  much  the  safest  procedure  is  to  stay  with  the  color  and 
type  of  paint  that  has  previously  been  used. 


CARE  AND  REPAIR  OF  WALLPAPER 

Ordinary  surface  dirt  can  be  cleaned  from  wallpaper  by  using 
any  one  of  the  dough-like  cleaners  on  the  market.  The  cleaner 
should  be  rolled  and  kneaded  periodically  and  should  be  used  with 
a  semibrushing  movement  rather  than  rubbed  on.  Grease  spots 
can  be  removed  from  wallpaper  by  spreading  over  the  affected  area 
a  soft  paste  made  of  fuller’s  earth  and  either  carbon  tetrachloride 
or  benzine.  The  paste  must  be  left  on  the  wall  until  it  is  entirely 
white  and  dry  and  then  it  should  be  brushed  off  using  a  soft  brush. 
The  operation  can  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

Loosened  edges  of  wallpaper  can  be  fastened  back  by  using  ordi¬ 
nary  library  paste  liberally  watered.  Bulges  and  blisters  can  be 
fixed  by  inserting  thinned-out  wallpaper  paste  behind  the  bulge 
with  an  ear  syringe.  A  small  slit  should  then  be  cut  at  one  edge  of 
the  bulge  and  the  blister  flattened  out  with  a  roller.  The  extra 
paste  that  exudes  from  the  slit  must  be  wiped  off  immediately. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  patch  a  torn  or  defaced  section  of 
wallpaper  the  piece  of  paper  used  for  patching  must  be  torn  out 
rather  than  cut — this  to  insure  that  the  patch  will  be  properly 
featheredged.  Paste  should  then  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
patching  piece.  If  the  patching  material  is  carefully  torn  put  and 
if  the  design  is  properly  matched,  the  patch  will  be  barely  visible. 
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Librarian,  Tha  Instifuta  of  Real  Estate  Managamant 


BOOR  REVIEWS 

Hoyt,  Homer.  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  GROWTH  OF  RES¬ 
IDENTIAL  NEIGHBORHOODS  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES.  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  19 W,  178  pp.,  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  case  study  of  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Fisher, 
who  has  written  the  preface,  has  stated  that  this  book  should  be 
considered  as  both  a  suggestion  in  technique  and  a  beginning  of 
the  attempt  to  generalize'  abotat  a  very  complex  and  little-known 
but  vital  aspect  of  urban  life. 

This  volume  divides  the  subject  matter  into  two  distinct  parts. 
The  first  takes  up  the  structure  of  residential  neighborhoods.  Here 
is  an  analysis  of  land  uses,  residential  areas,  the  pattern  of  resi¬ 
dential  areas  according  to  rental  classifications,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  urban  dwellings  and  neighborhood  inhabitants. 

The  second  part  traces  the  influence  of  city  growth  on  neighbor¬ 
hood  growth,  the  movements  of  rental  neighborhoods,  the  form  of 
city  growth,  and  changes  in  urban  land  uses. 

Dr.  Hoyt’s  conclusions  point  to  a  number  of  considerations  which 
he  believes  will  control  the  future  growth  and  patterns  of  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  It  might  be  well  to  enumerate  them  here,  as  the  entire 
framework  of  the  book  leads  to  these  findings.  They  are: 

1.  High-grade  residential  growth  tends  to  proceed  from  the 
given  point  of  origin  along  established  lines  of  travel  or  toward 
another  existing  nucleus  of  building  or  trading  centers. 

2.  The  zone  of  high-rent  areas  tends  to  progress  toward  high 
ground  which  is  free  from  the  risk  of  floods  and  to  spread  along 
lake,  bay,  river,  or  ocean  fronts,  where  such  water  fronts  are  not 
used  for  industry. 

3.  High-rent  residential  areas  tend  to  grow  toward  the  section 
of  the  city  which  has  free,  open  country  beyond  the  edges  and 
away  from  “dead-end”  sections  which  are  limited  by  natural  or 
artificial  barriers  to  expansion. 
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4.  The  higher-priced  residential  neighborhood  tends  to  grow  to¬ 
ward  the  homes  of  the  leaders  of  the  community. 

5.  Trends  of  movement  of  office  buildings,  banks,  and  stores  pu. 
the  higher-priced  residential  neighborhoods  in  the  same  directior 

6.  High-grade  residential  areas  tend  to  develop  along  the  fas'... . 
existing  transportation  lines. 

7.  Deluxe,  high-rent  apartment  areas  tend  to  be  established  near 
the  business  center  in  old  residential  areas. 

The  basis  of  this  study  has  been  the  various  surveys  of  cities 
made  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  data  to  be  found  in  tables,  charts,  and  maps  for  cities  both  large 
and  small  in  practically  every  section  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  forty-eight  of  these  tables  and  charts,  and  twenty-five  maps. 

The  volume  may  not  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  the  last  word, 
but  is  an  excellent  beginning  on  neighborhood  analysis. 

Robert  H.  Armstrong,  M.  A.  I. 

New  York,  New  York 


Ratcliff,  Richard  U.  HOUSING  STATUS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
AND  UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYEES  IN  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHI¬ 
GAN.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Michigan,  19^0,  44  pp.,  $1.00. 

T' HIS  report  is  valuable  as  a  pattern  for  similar  investigation  and 
determination  of  conditions  in  other  localities  where  housing  is  a 
problem.  Managers  will  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  light  of  the  use  of  such  investigations  to  determine 
the  character  of  proposed  developments. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  on  the  instigation  of  Ann  Arbor 
businessmen  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  University’s 
Bureau  of  Business  Research.  It  consisted  of  a  factual  analysis  of 
the  housing  status  of  the  two  groups  indicated,  according  to  tech¬ 
niques  developed  by  the  Bureau.  Material  was  gathered  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  edited  and  tabulated  by  students  in  the 
Bureau.  The  report  by  Professor  Ratcliff  is  a  summary  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  facts  gathered  in  this  manner. 
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Examples  of  important  findings : 

1.  Employees  of  the  University  have,  on  the  whole,  smaller  fam¬ 
ilies  than  industrial  employees;  their  employment  is  on  a  less 
permanent  basis ;  there  is  a  demand  by  them  to  be  within  walking 
distance  of  their  places  of  employment ;  they  will  pay  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  their  incomes  for  housing. 

2.  Industrial  employees  have  a  relatively  long  tenure  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  trend  among  them  seems  to  be  to  live  outside  of  the 
city  and  to  use  private  automobiles  as  transportation. 

These  findings  point  to  the  desirability  of  constructing  small 
rental  units  close  to  the  University,  designed  to  accommodate  those 
working  there.  At  present  60  per  cent  are  living  in  quarters  with 
one  bedroom,  30  per  cent  with  two  bedrooms.  The  replacement  of 
employees  will  tend  to  keep  these  small,  convenient  units  occupied, 
should  make  them  an  excellent  investment. 

The  need  of  the  industrial  group,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
be  for  small  homes  built  outside  the  urban  area,  sold  with  low  down 
payments  and  long  amortization  periods. 

This  is  a  rather  brief  illustration  of  the  type  of  findings  in  the 
report  and  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  them  in  determining  the 
nature  of  a  development.  Although  each  community  does  not 
possess  facilities  for  conducting  as  elaborate  a  study  as  this,  man¬ 
agers  should  own  and  study  the  report  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
voice  intelligent  opinions  and  suggestions  when  community  proj¬ 
ects  are  being  discussed.  An  apt  and  intelligent  suggestion,  at 
the  right  time,  might  launch  a  group  investigation,  the  findings  of 
which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community  and,  incidentally, 
to  the  property  manager  in  his  capacity  of  consultant  and  adviser 
to  his  clients. 

Adrian  B.  Sherman,  C.  P.  M. 

Augusta,  Georgia 


Hoagland,  Henry  E.  REAL  ESTATE  PRINCIPLES.  Neiv  York, 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  511  pp.,  index,  $4.00. 

A-NYONE  who  writes  a  book  on  real  estate  principles  certainly 
attempts  a  herculean  job.  However,  Dr.  Hoagland,  who  is  a  pro- 
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fessor  of  finance  at  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  a  director  of  the  HOLC, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  so  his  qualifications  extend  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
the  classroom. 

The  author  has  taken  no  pedagogical  approach  in  writing  this 
volume.  He  realizes  that  the  field  is  a  broad  one,  and  he  states  in 
his  introduction  that  “real  estate  deals  with  so  many  fields  of 
knowledge  —  including  economics,  business,  finance,  law  and  en¬ 
gineering,  history  and  government — that  it  is  easy  to  digress  into 
these  interesting  bypaths.” 

In  a  brief  review  it  is  impossible  to  present  even  a  digest  of  this 
book.  The  subjects  covered  run  from  land  utilization  and  owner¬ 
ship  to  leases,  liens,  valuation,  brokerage,  and  real  estate  cycles. 
It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  has  ever  presented  to  the  reading  public 
before  such  a  panoramic  view  of  the  various  phases  of  realty  ac¬ 
tivity  as  has  Dr.  Hoagland.  This  is  really  a  service  book  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  not  the  least  valuable  part  is  the  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  thirty  chapters. 

Unlike  most  treatises  covering  the  real  estate  field  generally,  this 
book  is  not  cluttered  up  with  forms  of  one  sort  and  another,  most 
of  which  more  often  than  not  are  merely  “filler”  material  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  quite  useless. 

All  in  all.  Dr.  Hoagland  has  done  an  excellent  job — and  his  vol¬ 
ume  may  be  regarded  as  a  text  and  ready  reference  volume  which 
will  very  often  prove  itself  quite  valuable  on  the  Realtor’s  library 
shelf. 

Robert  H.  Armstrong,  M.  A.  I. 

New  York,  New  York 


Other  publications  in  which  managers  may  be  interested  are: 

Aronovici,  Carol.  HOUSING  FOR  THE  MASSES.  New  York, 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1939,  291  pp.,  $3.50. 

I T  is  time  to  stop  housing  in  the  slums  and  look  ahead,  this  author 
points  out.  Any  satisfactory  housing  program  must  be  founded  on 
sound  social  and  economic  issues  for  the  “general  welfare”  of  every 
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individual  and  family  in  the  land.  Housing  conditions  of  the  poof 
must  be  alleviated,  but  that  is  not  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a 
broad  national  housing  program.  Money,  wages,  home  ownership, 
law,  urbanism,  land,  and  the  people  each  have  an  integral  share 
in  any  housing  movement.  Mr.  Aronovici  has  been  a  student  of 
housing  for  many  years  and  his  ideas  should  be  of  value  to  prop¬ 
erty  managers. 

• 

Lewis,  Harold  MacLean.  CITY  PLANNING :  WHY  AND  HOW. 
New  York,  Long  mam,  Green  &  Co.,  1939,  257  pp.,  $2.50. 

T'  HIS  is  an  elementary  introduction  to  city  planning.  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  is  Engineer  and  Planning  Consultant  to  the  New  York  Region¬ 
al  Plan  Association,  explains  why  city  planning  is  related  to  schools, 
homes  and  neighborhoods,  transportation  problems,  communica¬ 
tion,  and  public  service.  He  also  tells  how  it  may  be  accomplished 
and  what  experience  others  have  had. 

• 

Woods,  Ralph  L.  AMERICA  REBORN.  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1939,  376  pp.,  $3.00. 

Industrial  property  managers  will  be  interested  in  this  study 
of  our  economically  lopsided  nation.  Author  Woods,  engaged  in 
traffic  work  with  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company,  thinks  industrial  decen¬ 
tralization  would  redistribute  wealth  more  equitably  and  suggests 
how  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  book  is  documented  and  contains 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  relative  merits  of  large  and  small 
industrial  plants. 
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NEW  ARTICLES 

CASE  STUDIES  IN  MANAGEMENT  PKOCEDURE 

This  is  an  interesting  and  worth-while  review  of  the  forms  used 
by  the  real  estate  firm  of  Gillam  &  McVay,  New  York,  to  expedite 
the  work  of  operating  and  maintaining  sixty-two  buildings.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  forms  used  more  or  less  generally  by  manage¬ 
ment  firms,  this  organization  uses  a  lease-expiration  card  which 
lists  each  tenant’s  expiration  date,  the  date  form  letters  regarding 
the  renewal  of  his  lease  were  sent  to  him,  his  responses,  and  the 
result  of  personal  calls  made  by  the  supervisor  of  the  building  upon 
the  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  lease.  These  lease-ex¬ 
piration  cards  are  checked  monthly  for  follow-up  letters  to  tenants 
and  to  catch  rental  stops. 

A  special  form  developed  by  this  company  aids  in  checking  the 
management  record.  It  is  an  analysis  sheet  for  each  building.  The 
sheet  measures  twelve  by  fourteen  inches.  On  one  side  is  kept 
pertinent  information  about  the  property  itself,  such  as  mortgages, 
interest  rates,  legal  description,  details  of  the  management  agree¬ 
ment,  etc.  Below  this  information,  space  is  provided  for  monthly 
entry  of  gross  rental  receipts,  vacancies,  collections,  tenant  arrears, 
total  disbursements,  and  net  earnings  to  the  owner.  The  other  side 
of  the  form  is  ruled  for  monthly  entry  of  disbursements,  broken 
into  subdivisions  under  these  main  headings:  operating,  mainte¬ 
nance,  fixed,  and  capital.  This  firm  finds  that  a  monthly  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  month  in  the  preceding  year  furnishes  an 
excellent  check  on  operation.  Real  Estate  Record,  November  23, 
IHO. 


POPULATION  TRENDS 
by  Gm.  Robert  E.  Weed 

Inevitably,  the  release  of  preliminary  figures  on  the  decennial 
census  has  released  also  a  flood  of  literature  treating  population 
trends  and  the  effect  of  population  movements  on  the  economy  of 
the  nation.  However,  property  managers  probably  cannot  be  urged 
too  strongly  to  take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  at  least  enough  to 
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acquire  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  trends  of  population  and 
some  of  the  most  important  effects  of  the  shifts  that  are  becoming 
apparent. 

General  Wood’s  article  brings  nothing  new  to  the  subject,  but  it 
re-emphasizes  some  of  the  facts  that  managers  should  ponder.  The 
population  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  increased  only  7  per  cent  during 
the  last  decade.  Sections,!  figures  are  even  more  significant.  The 
highly  urbanized  regions  of  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
East  North  Central  States  showed  almost  no  growth.  In  general, 
population  trended  from  the  interiors  to  the  coasts — to  California 
and  Florida.  The  only  urban  centers  to  show  significant  growth 
are  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  large  cities  actually  declined  in  population.  The  population 
of  the  rural  areas  and  of  towns  under  25,000  gained  more,  per¬ 
centagewise,  than  the  centers  with  over  25,000  population — a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  trend  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

As  the  author  points  out,  population  changes  are  so  slow  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible.  The  effect  of  the  recent  decline  will  not 
be  felt  generally  until  the  end  of  this  decade  or  the  beginning  of 
the  next.  But  it  will  certainly  be  felt  in  full  measure  by  1960. 
Therefore,  while  population  may  have  small  importance  to  the  man¬ 
ager  in  solving  today’s  problems,  it  should  have  immense  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  shaping  of  a  program  or  the  planning  of  a  development, 
the  life  of  which  is  to  extend  over  ten,  or  twenty,  or  forty  years. 
Skyscraper  Management,  November,  19 W. 


DOWNTOWN  PARKING  FACILITIES 

by  C.  T.  McGavin 

In  the  editorial  section  of  this  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  will  be  found 
a  statement  of  the  importance  to  managers  of  the  parking  prob¬ 
lem,  and  a  plea  for  more  intensive  attention  to  the  matter  by  the 
management  profession.  Mr.  McGavin’s  article  contains  basic  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  this  unpleasant  manifestation  of  the  “auto¬ 
mobile  revolution.’’  The  author  is  a  representative  of  the  Bureau 
for  Traffic  Research  of  Yale  University.  This  agency  during  the 
past  year  has  made  a  study  of  parking  in  twenty-nine  selected 
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cities  throughout  the  nation,  with  the  co-operation  of  twenty-five 
national  organizations. 

This  article  bears  a  subtitle,  “1.  Basic  Aspects  of  Central  District 
Parking."  Interested  managers  will  hope  this  is  only  the  first  of  a 
series,  the  whole  of  which  will  treat  the  entire  subject  and  bring 
therefrom  definite  conclusions  —  and  perhaps  recommendations. 
The  material  presented  here,  while  interesting,  draws  no  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  its  primary  service  seems  to  be  that  of  underlining  a 
number  of  observations  that  every  alert  student  of  real  estate  has 
discovered  for  himself.  It  is  good  background  material,  however. 
Buildings  and  Building  Management,  December,  19 W. 


STREAMLINED  MERCHANDISING  OF  OFFICE  SPACE 

by  Marray  RaRdcll 

This  is  the  first  portion  of  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Randell, 
member  of  the  management  firm  of  Hooker,  Slosson  &  Randell  of 
Chicago,  at  the  Midwest  Northern  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers  at  Kansas  City  in 
November.  Since  it  contains  the  thoughts  of  a  successful  mer¬ 
chandiser  of  office  space  on  this  vital  subject,  it  should  be  read  by  all 
property  managers  engaged  in  this  phase  of  the  management  busi¬ 
ness.  The  paper  is  rather  long  and  treats  the  subject  exhaustively, 
a  feature  which  in  this  case  enhances  its  value.  Merchandising  is  a 
phase  of  management  which  has  received  almost  no  formal  atten¬ 
tion  until  the  last  few  years.  There  exists  no  body  of  organized 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Therefore,  managers  must  depend  upon 
their  own  observations  and  researches,  upon  contacts  with  other 
managers,  and  upon  writings  such  as  this  for  information.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Apartment  and  Office  Building  Journal,  December,  19^0. 
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The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager"  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


E.  CORNELIUS  CONNER,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Born,  Augusta,  Arkansas,  March,  1900;  Manager  of  Rental  Depart¬ 
ment,  W.  B.  Worthen  Company;  member.  Little  Rock  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Little  Rock;  B.S.  degree,  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  1921;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management, 
including  the  management  of  retail  stores,  commercial,  warehouse,  and 
residential  property. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Born,  Meriden,  Connecticut,  May,  1897;  proprietor  of  real  estate  and 
insurance  businesses  in  New  Haven  and  Waterbury,  Connecticut;  Past 
President,  New  Haven  Real  Estate  Board;  member,  Waterbury  Real 
Estate  Board;  Past  President,  Connecticut  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards;  director.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  and 
former  Vice  President  for  the  New  England  Region;  member.  Industrial 
Development  Committee,  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  New  Haven  County;  attended  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917-18;  completed 
Case-Study  Course,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  II,  conducted  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  1939;  twenty-one  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

RICHARD  W.  FITCH,  JR.,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Born  Yonkers,  New  York,  September,  1911;  associated  with  his  father 
in  a  general  real  estate  business;  former  Vice  President,  Stamford  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Stamford  and  surrounding 
towns;  B.A.  degree  from  Amherst  College;  completed  Case-Study  Courses, 
Real  Estate  Appraisal  I  and  II,  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  Columbia  University,  1937 ;  completed  Lecture 
Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  New 
York  City,  1940;  member.  New  York  Chapter,  Society  of  Residential 
Appraisers;  eight  years  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

RICHARD  LAWRENCE.  NELSON,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  September,  1914;  Maintenance  Supervisor, 
Downs.  Mohl  &  Company;  associate  member,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board; 
junior  member,  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  greater  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis;  attended 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  University  of  Chicago;  com¬ 
pleted  Case-Study  Courses,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I  and  II,  conducted 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  The  University 
of  Chicago,  1936;  .  editor,  “Maintenance  Exchange,’’  The  Journal  of 
Certified  Property  Managers;  four  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  three  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

FRANK  G.  REYNOLDS,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  December,  1886;  head  of  own  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  business;  President,  Westhall  Apartments  Building  Corporation; 
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Secretary-Treasurer,  North  Evanston  Manor  Building  Corporation; 
director,  Advance  Realty  Corporation;  director,  Hyde  Park  Apartments 
Building  Corporation;  director,  Marseilles  Land  and  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany;  director,  Orleans-Huron,  Inc.;  director.  Traverse  City  State  Bank; 
trustee,  W.  D.  Boyce  Estate;  member,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  Chicago  area;  attended  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Northwestern  University;  completed  Case-Study  Course  conducted 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  The  University  of 
Chicago,  1940;  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WHITNEY  WOODS  BOWERS,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Born,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  May,  1900;  Vice  President,  in  charge  of 
property  management.  Cook  &  Skillin,  Inc.;  former  Associate  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary,  Oak  Park  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest;  B.S.  degree.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity;  completed  Case-Study  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  at  The  University  of  Chicago,  1940;  sixteen  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

FRANK  A.  HOWES,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Maidstone,  Ontario,  October,  1878;  in  real  estate  business  under 
own  name;  broker  member,  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Detroit  and  vicinity;  twenty-five  years’  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field;  twelve  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

ROBERT  W.  TREADWELL,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Detroit,  Michigan,  September,  1914;  associated  with  C.  W.  Ti-ead- 
well  Co.,  in  charge  of  rentals  and  maintenance;  broker  member,  Detroit 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Detroit  and  environs; 
attended  Wayne  University  and  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology;  five 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  chiefiy  in  the  management 
of  dwelling  units. 

RUSSELL  F.  PHILLIPS,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Born,  Peck,  Michigan,  October,  1912;  Rental  Manager  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  Edward  G.  Hacker  Company;  associate  member,  Lansing  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Lansing,  East  Lansing,  and 
Ingham  County;  attended  Michigan  State  Normal  College  and  Cleary 
College  at  Ypsilanti;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  Kansas  City,  1939;  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management. 

L.  S.  KAUFMAN,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  February,  1909;  Real  Estate  Manager, 
Jersey  Mortgage  Company;  associate  member,  Elizabeth  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors;  professional  territory  covers  Bergen,  Essex,  Union,  Morris,  Somer¬ 
set,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Counties;  graduate,  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  majoring  in  Real 
Estate;  completed  Extension  Course,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I,  conducted 
by  New  Jersey  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers, 
and  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark,  1939-40;  completed  Lecture 
Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  New 
York  City,  1940;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

EDWARD  C.  BITTER,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  New  Jersey,  November,  1905;  Vice  President,  Bedworth,  Inc.; 
salesman  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  professional  territory 
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covers  Essex  County;  attended  Real  Estate  courses  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  sixteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  six  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  F.  MAY,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  West  Hartlepool,  England,  October,  1906;  Manager  of  Investor 
Property  Section,  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company;  associate  member. 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  professional  territory  covers  New  Jersey; 
completed  courses  in  Trust  Business,  American  Institute  of  Banking; 
studied  Real  Estate  Law,  Real  Estate  Practice,  and  Real  Estate  Apprais¬ 
ing  at  Rutgers  University;  completed  Extension  Courses,  Real  Estate 
Appraisal  I  and  II,  conducted  by  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  and  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Newark,  1938-40;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  at  New  York  City,  1940;  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  the  management  of  all 
types  of  residential  and  commercial  properties. 

JOHN  M.  ROGERS,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  December,  1886;  Manager,  Rea’  Estate  Depart¬ 
ment,  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company;  associate  member.  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Newark;  professional  territory  covers  State  of  New  Jersey; 
twelve  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  six  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

JOHN  ALONZO  LENZ,  Jamaica,  New  York. 

Born,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  July,  1899;  in  real  estate  business  under  own 
name;  member.  Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board;  member.  New  York 
State  Society  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  associate  member.  Long  Island 
Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  professional  territory  covers  central 
and  southerly  Queens  County,  central  and  southerly  Nassau  County; 
studied  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Courses  at  New  York  University; 
completed  Extension  Course,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I,  conducted  by  New 
York  Metropolitan  District  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers,  1939-40;  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  W.  GOSSER,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Born,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  February,  1898;  Treasurer,  The  T.  K.  Harris 
Agency  Co.;  member.  Canton  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Canton,  Massillon,  and  Alliance,  Ohio;  attended  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  majoring  in  Engineering  and  Economics;  twelve  years  as  Super¬ 
intendent  and  Factory  Manager,  Pope-Gosser  China  Company;  four 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

LAUREL  G.  BLAIR,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Born,  Toledo,  Ohio,  September,  1909;  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
Blair  Realty  &  Investment  Company;  affiliate  member,  Toledo  Board 
of  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  Ohio  and  Michigan;  B.A. 
degree.  University  of  Michigan;  attended  course  in  Real  Estate  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toledo;  instructor,  course  in  Fundamentals  of  Real  Estate 
Practice,  conducted  by  Toledo  Board  of  Realtors;  five  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  three  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

WILLIAM  L.  BREWSTER,  JR.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Born,  Portland,  Oregon,  January,  1905;  member  of  firm,  Robert  H. 
Strong  &  Associates;  affiliate  member,  Portland  Realty  Board;  member. 
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Portland  Association  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers;  member, 
National  Rental  Committee,  National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers;  professional  territory  covers  the  State  of  Oregon,  par¬ 
ticularly  Portland;  attended  Reed  College,  1922-23;  A.B.  degree,  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  1927;  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration,  1929- 
30;  twelve  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

JOSIAH  BUNTING,  2nd,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  November,  1910;  Philadelphia  Manager, 
Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc.;  member,  Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Philadelphia  and  suburbs;  com¬ 
pleted  Case-Study  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  at  The  University  of  Chicago,  1940;  twelve  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  real  estate  management. 

JOHN  J.  Macdonald,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Mahanoy  City,  Pennsylvania,  May,  1900;  in  business  under  own 
name  since  1935;  member,  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  metropolitan  Philadelphia;  graduate.  Villa  Nova  College, 
1922;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  at  New  York  City,  1940;  eleven  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  specializing  in  the  management  of  loft  buildings. 

WILL  H.  HIGGINS,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Bom,  West  Plains,  Missouri,  October,  1913;  Manager,  Residential  Rental 
Department,  Marx  &  Bensdorf,  Inc.;  salesman  member,  Memphis  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Memphis;  six  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  real  estate  field,  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 
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1941  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

PRESIDENT 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM 
1424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM . Central  Atlantic  Region 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Avenue,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . South  Central  Region 

921  Baltimore  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Northwest  Region 

1222  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington 

KENDALL  CADY . Great  Lakes  Region 

38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

WARD  WIGHT . Southeast  Region 

202  Healey  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . New  England  Region 

18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . North  Central  Region 

124  State  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  JR . Southwest  Region 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 

HERBERT  U.  NELSON . . . Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOHN  C.  BOWERS . Treasurer 

4628  Broadway,  Chicago,  Illinois 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON . Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  31,  1943 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicagro  Illinoia  Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

William  H.  Carpenter,  New  York,  New  York  B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C.  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  Lee  K.  Silloway,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Ward  Wight,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1942 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Florida  S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood.  New  Jersey 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

Tighe  E.  Woods,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1941 

Paul  O.  Drury,  Washington,  D.  C.  George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Massachusetts  Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook,  Hartford,  Connecticut  David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Oregon 
Arthur  Vander  Sys,  Seattle,  Washington 

PAST  PRESIDENTS 

Howard  E,  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1934  and  1935* 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1936 

(Term  expiring  December  31,  1942)  '■ 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  1937 
(Term  expiring  December  31,  1943) 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1938  and  1939 
(Term  expiring  December  31,  1944) 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan,  1940 
(Term  expiring  December  31,  1945) 

•Deceased 
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ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Delbert  S.  WenxHck.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman 
J.  Ward  Martin,  Chicago.  lU. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carlton  C.  Cone,  Tampa,  Florida 
Grant  B.  Culley,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Paul  O.  Drury,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser,  Oak  Park,  HI. 

George  E.  Meyers,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Richard  L.  Nelson.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom.  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  R.  Ritxman,  Akron,  O. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Lee  K.  Silloway,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■Y.LAWS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chairman 
James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Amos  G.  Hewitt,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver.  Colo. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  Chairman 
Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  HI. 

Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

David  Neiswanger,  Topeka,  Kans. 

George  W.  Seiler,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Richmond,  Va. 

Arthur  Vander  Sys,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDITORIAL  ROARD 

S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
Chairman 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Merrill  E.  Raab,  Richmond,  Va. 

Donald  L.  Woodward,  Portland,  Ore. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Chairman 
Henry  T.  Holsman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
Howard  Bliss.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Arthur  Z.  Boid,  Seattle,  Wash. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Carlton  Hunneman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ferd  Kramer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frank  J.  Luchs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  H.  Livezly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Louis  Maginn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joel  Schlesinger,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  O. 

John  L.  Spicer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Leon  Todd,  Camden,  N.  J. 

John  Gibson  Walker.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


MEMRERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wis.,  Chairman 
Kendall  Cady,  Chicsigo,  HI. 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Arthur  Vander  Sys,  Seattle,  Wash. 

S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Ward  Wight,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chairman 
Boyd  T.  Barnard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Louis  J.  Pfau.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chairman 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  P.  Holmes.  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harry  Grant  Atkinson,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

HEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

President — George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Harry  V.  Moser,  860  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Joseph  D.  Farrington,  1421  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Vice  President — Samuel  P.  Vought,  7  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — James  J.  Fitzsimmons,  51  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Cristine  B.  Nolan,  940  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Treasurer — Edmund  D.  Cook,  176  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

(1940  Officers) 

President — Robert  M.  Wilson,  Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice  President — Richard  J.  Seltzer,  N.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadel* 
phia.  Pa. 

Secretary — William  Pugh,  5713  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer — H.  Walter  Graves,  8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

President — Amos  G.  Hewitt,  206  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vice  President — F.  Paul  Morgan,  1394  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Charles  W.  Turner,  66  Central  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

(1940  Officers) 

President — Lee  K.  Silloway,  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice  President — William  C.  Haines,  600  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretary-Treasurer — John  S.  Spencer,  122  Glynn  Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

President — B.  O.  Miller,  606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice  President — S.  V.  Beach,  6616  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Vice  President — Charles  K.  Atlass,  1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Philip  M.  Rea,  3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

President — E.  W.  Rudert,  701  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  President — A.  J.  Aberman,  429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Arthur  F.  Texter,  720  Wood  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Executive  Secretary — Richard  H.  Frey,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

President — Paul  O.  Drury,  1710  Eye  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice  President — T.  H.  Evans,  Washington  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.,  1505  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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•  As  OF  December  1,  1940 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  having  met  its  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued. 


ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131). .2105  Third  Ave.,  N. 


ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401).. ..4th  A  Main  Sts. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319).. ..474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 1234  Carmen  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 1637  N.  Vine  St. 


Laguna  Beach 

George  WUliam  Smith  (132)  ....P.  O.  Box  2286 


Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

. 1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

. 648  S.  ^n  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 6015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Grants.  CuUey  (278) . 488  S.  Spring  St. 

David  F.  Culver  (248) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363)  ....911.  607  S.  Hill  St. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

. 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  KadleU  (244)  ....1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

William  C.  Keim  (820) - 720  Haas  Bldg. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  HiU  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

. 416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8728  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (346). ...344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

.I'.hn  L.  Spicer  (246) . 3767  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (864) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 4064  W.  Sixth  St. 


San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (823) 
Ewart  W.  Goodwin 


. 624  B  St. 

(324).. ..First  Nat.  Bldg. 


COLORADO 

Denver 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (366) . 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (188) . 1660  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) . 

. 407  Denver  National  Bldg. 

Puehio 

D.  P.  Ducy  (184) . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 875  Main  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

William  E.  Tracy  (186) . 126  Main  St. 


Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). ...90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 


Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 827  Trumbull  St. 

Kenneth  E.  Child  (312) . 60  State  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (186) . 81  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Aubrey  Maddock  (8) . 60  State  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204)....18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 206  Church  St. 

Jamas  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (408) . 292  Main  St. 


Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (188). ...196  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). ...208  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMSIA 

Washington 

Duncan  D.  Burroughs  (326) . 

. 909  16th  St,  N.W, 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208) . F.H.A. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (189) . 1710  Eye  St,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . ..Washington  Bldg. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . . 

. 1821  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . - 

. 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

. 808  N.  Capitol  St 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210). .Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (827) . 

. 1606  H  St,  N.W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

. 207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . . 807  16th  St.  N.W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (289) . 

. 816  W.  Forsyth  St 


Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 
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St.  Peteraburg 

Weyman  WillinKi  am  (329) . 

. 476  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 416  Tampa  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . 602  Tampa  St. 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

. 812*16  Citrus  Exchance  Bids. 

David  W  Howell  (142) . . . 206  Zaek  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (98) . 609  Twiss*  St. 

Glen  A.  Thompson  (143) . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 
J.  E.  HoUenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  StudstiU  (144)  . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

Atlanta  ©EOBftIA 

Morris  M.  Ewins  (271). .66  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hosan,  Jr.  (146) . . 

. . 141  Camesie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  Standard  Bids. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bids. 

Ward  Wisht  (146) . 202  Healey  Bids. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eishth  St. 

Carbondale  ILLINOIS 

I.  W.  DUl  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  76th  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1601  E.  68rd  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....88  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

. . - . „„..3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Nathaniel  S.  Fichtenbers  (284) . 

. . 4662  N.  Ke^ie  Ave. 

James  E.  Gallasher,  Jr.  (286)  . . 

. . 437  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Haserty  (90). ...820  N.  Michisan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346). .410  N.  Michisan  Ave. 

Edwin  H.  Melone  ( 347 )  ....6687  W.  Lake  St. 
Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

. 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). .600  N.  Dearborn  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368) . 101  W.  Adams  St. 

Percy  E.  Wasner  (348) . 

. 13th  FI.,  U.  S.  Court  House 

Edwin  M.  Wolfe  (249) . 

. Rm.  409.  110  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Tishe  E.  Woods  (281) . 1616  E.  67th  St. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)  ....1043  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (360)  ....1026  North  Blvd. 

Gary  INDIANA 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

. Rm.  688,  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 6231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 630  J.  M.  S.  Bids. 

Des  Moines  IOWA 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (813) . 209  Flemins  Bids. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Topeka  KANSAS 

David  Neiswanser  (124)....116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 


Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . 1002  Bittins  Bids. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

. Wheeler  Kelly  Hasny  Bids. 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

. 601  Louisville  "rr.  Bids. 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 822  Perdido  St. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

Georse  M.  Hampson  (79). .312  Union  Tr.  Bids. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

. 4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

Peyton  B.  Strobe!  (372). .2206  N.  Charles  St. 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 


Watson  Grant  Cutter  (96) . 44  School  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (388) . 18  Tremont  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362). ...6  Arlinston  St. 

J.  Howard  Loushman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 


Lorin  D.  Paine  (213). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

. 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Thomas  J.  Kedian  (99) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

. 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (331 )  ..209  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Bus  well  (290) . 

. . 286  Washington  St. 

Newton  Centre 

Donald  Dutton  Hathaway  (291) . 

. 500  Dedham  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Towei 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (150) ....3154  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 580  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 3968  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . 600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 201  W.  Fort  St. 

William  C.  Hints  (240) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63);. . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (817) . 806  W.  Fort  St. 

Donald  D.  James  (216).... 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (163). .1383  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . 160  W.  Fort  St. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18).. ..8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (166) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Robert  W.  TreadweU  (407) . 

. 902  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

. 12660  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . 

. 201-3  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 
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Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bids. 

Lanaiac 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

. 221 H  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Rttssell  F.  Phillips  (898) . Hacker  Bids. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (167) . . 

. 221  N.  Capitol  Are. 

C.  Rowland  Stebhins  (20). .221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . 

. Jefferson  A  Webster  Sts. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 181  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) 619  Marquette  Ave. 

Jackson  MISSISSIPPI 

Leon  T.  Rosers  (21) . 600Vi  E.  Capitol  St. 

Kansas  City  MISSOURI 

George  R.  Auerochs  (149)....424  W.  36th  St. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (361) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (362)..!  New  England  Bl«]g. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (168). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

James  C.  Dey,  Jr.  (374) . 

. 800  New  York  Life  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonda  (261) . 

. 409  Dwight  Bldg. 

WiUiam  R.  Stanley  (876) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor  (376) . Victor  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (316) . 

. 6830  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (262)  ....3932  LindeU  Blvd. 

Jolin  Franciscus  (104) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Emil  M.  Jecmen  (106) . 416  N.  Eighth  St. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenxlick  (120)... .416  N.  Eighth  St. 

Omaha  NEBRASKA 

John  H.  Peterson  (360) . 202  S.  19th  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

. Main  St.  A  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  BusheU  (219) . 

. 246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  California  A  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

. 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121). .1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

. 6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

. Broadway  A  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (168) . 606  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 616  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippineott  (166). ...105  N.  Seventh  St. 
Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24)..12N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 


Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 

. 709  N.  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (268) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400).... . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 126  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  Stallard  (363) . 280  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackonsack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . 262  State  St 

Haddon  Heights 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 103  Fourth  Ave. 

Ho-Ho.Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

.  Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2326  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267)  ............896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

. Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 


Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (364) . 830  Broad  St. 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 830  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 30  Clinton  St. 

Agnes  Coleman  (392) . 362  Summer  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (46) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. ..51  Clinton  St. 

William  F.  Hayes  (171) . 830  Broad  St. 

Morton  Howard  (299) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Thomas  F.  Maher.  Jr.  (365). ...300  Broadway 

William  F.  May  (396) . 765  Broad  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (126) . 606  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

John  M.  Rogers  (409) . 766  Broad  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (336) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

. 17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7>13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (30) . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  (81) . . 214  Park  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 214  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 176  Nassau  St. 
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Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstmm  (174) . 

. . . 201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

South  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf  (336). ...130  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (17S) . 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 620  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

. . . 998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817).. ..26  Westwood  Ave. 


Buffalo  new  YOUR 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 

Metropolitan  Citj  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . 

. 818  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177)„» . . — 

. 149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Matmnola  (2S7)~6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

. 1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (878) . 

. 686  Nostrand  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  FrancU  CahUl  (241) _ 286  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279)„..140  Nassau  St. 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (894).... 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kasdin  (182) - - 70  Pine  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  (S8)„......2112  Broadway 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (188) . . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274)~.~~~.~~98  Worth  St. 
Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lenz  (396) . . . 

. . . . . 161  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . . . . 

. . . . . 72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180).„ . . 

. 1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (84 )....»„ . . 

. 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (887) . 

. 206  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184). .827  Montgomery  St. 


Akron  OHIO 

Channcey  C.  Howell  (808)  . . . 

. . . 408  Second  Mat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (186)...»7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritaman  (86) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Canton 

George  W.  (losser  (410). .127  Second  St.,  N.E. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (88)  ....»..The  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Erwin  G.  Doling  (278) 

_ __»_._N.W.  Cor.  Fourth  dt  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBoU  (84) . . 

. . . S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 

Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  VHiite  (60)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 
Cleveland 

J.  M.  Anthony  (186) . 1008  Guardian  Bldg. 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (880) . 1900  Euclid  Ave. 

Carlton  Schultz  (86)..~..The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 


Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 2086  Neil  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

. 25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 606  Madison  Ave. 

Okmulgee  OKLAHOMA 

Addison  Sessions  (288)....lll  N.  Grand  Ave. 
Tulsa 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (366) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 

LaMar  H.  Wright  (361) . 121  E.  Third  St. 

Portland  OREGON 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . . 

. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Robert  M.  Barger  (882). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . - 

. . 803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (867) . 

. 1801  Public  Service  Bldg. 

Leroy  D.  Draper  (883). .286  S.  W.  Broadway 

James  R.  Haight  (61) . 

. 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (889) . 

. The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 

Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .416  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (l89) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

. 236  3.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (886) . 

. Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Mt.  Lebanon 

William  M.  Hall  (886). .696  Washington  Blvd. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399)  ....1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (88) . 

. 17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (818) . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

Meredith  M.  Jack  (118) . 1600  Walnnt  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190). .7819  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221). . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livesly  (191) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (418) . 21  S.  12th  St. 

J.  WiUUm  Markeim  (43) . 1424  Walnnt  St. 

George  M.  Metter  (192)  ....1807  Packard  Bldg. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (281) _ Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (198) . 1807  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

. Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268)~..7010  Elmwo^  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (68) . 

. 18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

WUliam  Pugh  (116) . 6718  Market  St. 
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Roland  R.  Randall  (840)  ....1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  R^  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (104) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  4k  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Sieiss  (804) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Mtcer  (117)... . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  4k  Locust  Sts. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (196). ...100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228).... . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Geoire  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

. „..N.  E.  Cor.  17th  4k  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (89) . 218  S.  Brcwd  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

. Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (806) . 841  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.  (109) . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 811  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  A.  Meyers  (229) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  E.  Meyers  (280) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (806).........~...~~~~~~~~~..~-~~ 

. Bakewell  Bids.,  Grant  A  Diamond  Sts. 

B.  F.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (288) . 701  Washinston  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornasle  (284). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  ShauBhnessy  (286) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (807) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  ( 66 ) . Miners  Bk.  Bids. 

Wilkinsburg 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (368) . 720  Wood  St. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetsel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (808) . 

. 616  Hospital  Tr.  Bids. 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (309) . 

. 68  Weybosset  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

. 1600  Woc^side  Bids. 


Chattanooga  TENNESSEE 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 


John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Wm  H.  Hissins  (414) . 149  Monroe  Ave. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bids. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

. 986  Majestic  Bids- 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 1007  Travis  Bids. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 300  Dickson  Bids. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67)....1013  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (310) . 26  Kirk  Ave.,  W. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . „310  Republic  Bids. 

Alexander  G.  Prinsle  (341). .804  Second  Ave. 
Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260).... 1222  Second  Ave. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (342).. ..302  Republic  Blds- 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (369) . 124  SUte  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 
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ORGANIZATION  MEMBERS 

•  As  OF  December  1,  1940 

Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 


1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  r^^cord,  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts, 
so  that  they  are  never  commingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the 
management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  property,  on  the  purc^se 
of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize 
any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  han¬ 
dling  or  accounting  for  clients’  funds. 

6.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills  have  actually 
been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


B-  .  .  ALAIAMA 

BirauBcbam 

Jemison  Rcaltjr  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr. . 2105  Third  Ave.,  M. 

CALIFORNIA 

Loo  AmoIoo 

W.  I.  RolUncsworth  A  Co., 

B.  q.  Miller . 606  S.  HUl  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewort  W.  Goodwin . First  Not.  Bide. 

Denver  COLORADO 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc., 

Clarence  T.  Webb....407  Denver  Nat.  Bids. 
Morrison  A  Morrison,  Ine., 

Georse  R.  Morrison . 1660  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gresoty . . . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Sted  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 

Briotol  COHHiCTlCUT 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co., 

Hilary  S.  Dri8ecdl....„..................126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Ine. 

Aubrey  Madd<^ . . . 60  State  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUHRIA 

WaobiantoB 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St..  N.  W, 

Mount  Vernon  Mortsase  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Hishfield . 206  Machinists  Bids. 

Shannon  A  Luehs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs..„ . 1606  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Jacksonville  FLORIDA 

Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

Georse  R  Mason,  Jr...„.A16  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Miami 
The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flasler  St. 


Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  lae.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchanse  Bids- 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 609  Twisss  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Ine., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  A  Hollenbeck.  Ine., 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


OROROIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 621  Grant  Bids* 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hosan,  Jr...l41  Camesie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wisht  A  Co., 

Ward  Wisht . 202  Healey  Bids. 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Ine., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 188  Eishth  St. 


Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  DiU . 217  W.  Main  St. 


Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Haserty, 

John  H.  Haserty. . A20  N.  Miehisan  Ave. 

Donald  O'Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole - 487  E.  111th  St. 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . . 1601  E.  68rd  St. 

Wirts,  Hasmie  A  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charley  William  Ehrat....8180  Sheridan  Rd. 
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Gary  INDIANA 

Commercial  Securities  Co.. 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

Indianapolis 
Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 

Des  Moines  IOWA 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 9U0  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  FleminK  Bldg. 

Topeka  KANSAS 

The  NeiswanKer  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman. .601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 
Dyer  ft  Co., 

William  U.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 
Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  ft  Reaume,  Inc., 

Lee  K.  Silloway . 8th  Fluor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Grand  Rapids 

A  Ibert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert.. ..206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins . 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221>A  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Minneapolis  MINNESOTA 
General  Management  Co., 

E.  R.  Price . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

Jackson  MISSISSIPPI 
Rogers  ft  Wakefield,  Inc., 

Leon  T.  Rogers . 500^4  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds. .409  Dwight  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co.. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 8932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 706  Chestnut  St. 


Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  ft  Management  Organisation, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick.. 416  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  ft 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins. 

Byron  Jenkins. .5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  ft  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 515  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  ft  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 
Brown  ft  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  ft  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  ft  Co., 

Max  Tieger . 215  Broad  St. 

Ho>Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 254  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 
Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Kostcr  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossherg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossherg . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  ft  Swett,  Inc., 

Hawley  Jaquith . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantville 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson....Cove  Rd.  ft  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 605  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  ft  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc., 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J,  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 
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North  Bergen 
James  Nolan,  Ine., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passeic 

Hughes  A  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Peterson 
Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 
William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mnlford, 

J.  G.  Mulford . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walatrum-Gordon  A  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer....998  Stujrvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 
Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker....318  £.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 
The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 
Harmon  Organization,  Inc., 

William  H.  Carpenter . 140  Nassau  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  A  Co.,  Ine., 

Clement  E.  Merowit . 2112  Broadway 

Spear  A  Co.,  Ine., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 
W.  H.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Akron  OHIO 

The  Heminger-Ritsman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  'lain  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 
Robert  A.  Cline,  Ine., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Theodore  Mayer  A  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1615  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Ine., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Ine., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 
Harold  S.  Goodrich, 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 

. 26  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Tulsa  OKLAHOMA 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell,  Ine., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 

Portland  OREGON 

Consolidated,  Ine., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wake6eld-Fries  A  Woodward, 

Donald  L.  Woodward. .236  S.  W.  Broadway 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  R.  Masten . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 
Lionel  Friedmann  A  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  A  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Ine., 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg..l7th  A  Sansom  Sts 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  A  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson.... Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 
Haig  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Haig . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 7319  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

Heymann  A  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  A  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St. 

William  I.  MirkU  Co., 

William  1.  Mirkil . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave.. 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  A  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  A  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 
Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aherman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 
Lewith  A  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 
Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 26  W.  Third  St. 

Memphis  TENNESSEE 

Percy  Galbreath  A  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath....Columbian  Mutual  Tower 
Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Ine., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

Amarillo  TEXAS 

Askew  A  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio  * 

Mortgage  Loan  A  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 986  Majestic  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 
Woodbury  Corp., 

F.  Orin  Woodbury....l2  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

Norfolk  VIRGINIA 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St. 

Madison  WISCONSIN 

John  C.  Haley  A  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 
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